




















i heads poked outthe windows. They 
wly, and when they were right near 
poed, anda man jumped off and came 


.e world are you on the track for?” he 
‘Where’s your mother? Don’t you 


‘er? You like to a got killed.” 


vou to carry me home,” said Gracie, gulp- 


vor tears. 


sail the little girl. 
«at her a 
aed with her, and asked her name, 
vie, but she didu’t know the rest. 

r father’s name was Irving. 


ook her into a car, and everybody talked 

' ()e ladies petted her and kissed her, and 
ere she lived, and said they pitied her 

id the cars started, and rolled along again 


city. 


vo.dered what made the people laugh so 
them that she had been to ‘“‘Africy,” 

he voys carried her across the ocean, and 
t the boys had the mast of the ship in his 
‘he other boy’s mamma had the main- 
cket-handcbercut,”—that was the way 

i the word—and she felt so vexed and 
she shut her mouth and wouldn’t say 


.” erled one of the ladies, ‘‘ what is this 


rT dad 
chick,” said Gracie. 


hink he had!” the lady said; and they 


ain. 


rs rolled into the depot, and the people 
nd the lady and gentleman who had 
lar charge of Gracie, led her up toa 
the depot, and told him all about her. 
is Mr. Irving’s little girl,” he said, 
crazy about her, and they’re searching 


nd low.” : 


id the lady and gentleman where she 
y took her into a horse-car and carried 


got out of the car in front of the house, 
ed, and out ran her mother on to the 
And when the 
leman went into the parlor, and told all 
seen of the little girl, her mother 
d. And while they were talking her 
», and Anna, and they had a great time. 
idn’t know what it was all about, nor 
sed her so much. She thought she 


ght Gracie in her arms. 


ma very good little girl indeed. 


r took off her hat and saque, and her 
and stockings, and held the tired child 


id Gracie, “‘ you take these flowers, and 
And, mama, see 


soak, so they’ll keep. 


took the pin out of the pocket, and 
little duck in her hand, and it was just 


sould be. 


the pin in too tightly, Gracie,” her 


uma; I guess it was drowned,” said 


about the hills?” said her papa. 
said Gracie, ‘‘ they runned away.” 





AMUSING ANECDOTE. 


sing anecdotes are related of the Rev. 
kes, of Manchester, England, a clergy- 
Perhaps the fullowing is 
ue churchyard was surrounded by a low 
, with sharp-ridged coping, to waik along 
ed nice balancing of the body, and was 
avorite feats of the neighboring boys. 
greatly annoyed Joshua; and one day, 
yg the burial-service at the grave side, his 
a chimney-sweep walking on the wall. 
the eccentric chaplain, by abruptly giv- 
r to the beadle, to make the following 

in the solemn words of the funeral- 
.d I heard a voice from heaven, saying, 


ible temper. 


vlack rascal off the wall!” 


DN’T BEAR PROSPERITY. 





» class of men of whom it is truthfully 
When fortune 
them, they conduct themselves with 
but let the fickle dame smile on them, 
h at once into all sorts of folly. Prosper- 
ed people who, so long as they bad to 
1 the world, were excellent and exem- 
There was a singular 
of this in the police court the other day. 
iothing looking wretch was brought up, 


annot bear prosperity. 


vers of society. 


idrunkenness, It wasa clear case. 


owed he had been on a spree for a week. 
“ Well, 
said he, “ me and my old wowan never 
together,” “ That's no excuse for get- 
* You're right, yer 
We used to tight like cats and 
.’? “Drinking only made it worse,” 
urt. ‘ That’s true; she discouraged the 
ne and kept me poor, until last week, 
last weck?” 
‘And you have been drunk 
» “Yes, yer honor; I never cuuld bear 


Ll what he had tosay for himself. 


” said the court. 
-o it aint. 
et. 


Well, what did she do 
er honor.”’ 


»tness!”? said the man. “ Did you stop us 


oment, and some other men 
She 
She 


“ He’s gone to 
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MADELINE. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 





LARGE, lofty, old-fashion- 
ed room, with oaken doors 
and window-casings, anda 
quaint, bright paper on the 
walls, where orange-colored 
moons as large as life were 
shining upon shepherd lads 
in three-cornered hats and 
crimson jackets, who made 
love to shepherdesses in blue 
gowns and Elizabethan 
stomachers; massive, elabo- 
rately-carved chairs uphol- 
stered ina soft, rich tint; 
tables with a multiplicity 
of legs; some pictuers of 
which the family were very 
proud-—one was indisputably a Vandyke and another 
a Rubens—so they said; and, dropped in among the 
antique furnishings some modern fancies—a little 
buhl work-table, and a cosy sewing-chair upon whose 
soft cushion lay a silken-coated spaniel fast aslee. 

This was the picture, for you might at first over- 
look Madame St. Elmo, she is such a petite body, 
andjis not more than a pale shadow in the bright, 
warm-toned room; she could stand erect in the win- 
dow if it were pushed up, and she is all dressed in 
soft, pearl gray. 

Nevertheless madame is not by any means a wo- 
man to be overlooked. It isan old provincial city— 
this of Martreaux—and boasts an antiquity and an 
eminence that distinguish it from the smart little 
Yankee townsjust over the border, and the St. Elmos 
are and have been great people in the colony. 

In this massive stone house in Duke street, gov- 
ernment intrigues, and family plots, and personal 
maneuvring have not been wanting, fur the St. Elmos 
were an ambitious, not over-scrupulous race; and, 
in all these things Madame St. Elmo’s bright eyes 
and facile tongue, and quick wit, and charming tact 
have done their work. Madame was not one to 
neglect her duty, which was manifestly to arrange 
Matters for the stupid people of whom there is an 
uncomfortable proportion in the world. Yet now, 
when most old ladies of seventy-three would have 
hobbled stiffly to bed three hours betore, and dropped 
off to sleep between little dissatisfied mutterings as 
to the folly of young people who stayed out after 
midnight, madame was wide awake and merry as 
merry as could be, that is, with only King Charlie 
for company. Her bright black eyes are as black 
and as bright as if it were broad day; her silver curls 
shake as she nods her bright little head, her hand- 
some old face is full of life and expression, and her 
white, unwrinkled fingers push the embroidery 
needle back and forth, and if ever she puts a stitch in 
the wrong place, or uses the wrong shade of wool 
Madame would die rather than to own it. But 
Mudame gets tired of this presently, and puts down 
her work with a yawn, for she is a woman, and a 
French woman at that, and she has not spoken a 
word for an hour and a halt, which, you must see, 
was terribly tiresome. So madame rings the bell, 
and in answer there comes a stolid, rosy face at the 
door. Madaime orders some refreshments, and King 
Charlie pricks up his cars at the savory sounds, and 
Presently when madame delicately breaks the gold- 
en crust, that covers tle oyster soup, King Charlie 
Sets up a series of lugubrious whines. 

“Down with you, you pampered good-for-nothing! 
Is it not that the mutton pastry did disagree with 
you sv that you have been a stupid disagreeable dog 
all the evening and have never said so much asa 
word?” chirps madame, rebuffing King Charlie by a 
Small pat, the import of which he misunderstands, 
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and making a spring at the hand, catches his un- 
lucky claws in the pretty lace ruffles. 

“Ah! Bete! you have torn mine ruftles!” shrieked 
madame. “I shall have your toes amputated. You 
need not whine! You do love me only for that which 
I do give you. You are like allof them. They do 
care only for my jewels and my money. The world 
is all the same. It cares only for itself.” 

But instead of scowling over this little bit of philo- 
sophy, madame laughs a little rippling laugh, and 
fishing up one oyster after another bestows them 
upon the dog, who appropriates them without even 
a “thank you.” 

And now there is a great banging of the heavy 
hall door, and some merry feet tingling still with the 
inspiratfon of the Schottische, come tripping along 
the passage, and in a moment madame’s repose is 
ruthlessly invaded. 

“O grandmama! O Victor—Madeline! Look! 
Behold our pity wasted! Whatis that I see before 
me? Pates—cafe-au-lait—bon-bons! Ah, grand- 
mama, darling, could you but guess how famished I 
am;” kneeling down at madame’s feet, and putting 
up a rosy mouth for a taste. 

“ Eat then and let it step your saucy words!” And 
Madame St. Eimo looked down with a smile of care- 
less fondness upon the petite figure upon the carpet. 

** Will you havea cup of coffee, Madeline? Victor, 
you are letting Madeline help herself!’ with a slight 
frown. 

“Ah, I beg a thousand pardons!” 
started forward. 

The ermine-lined cloak fell from Madeline’s 
shoulders, and she stood there against the back- 
ground of soft darkness precisely like a statue, the 
rounded outline of the perfect face, thesloping shoul- 
ders, the beautiful arms white and still as marble. 
No girl of twenty-four except Madeline St. Elmo 
would have ventured upon dark purple velvet. Her 
it became royally. She looked every inch a queen, 
as she stood there, her proud head lifted, her dark 
eyes absent and soft. If she meant to be admired 
she compassed her purpose, for madame’s sunny old 
face beamed with delight, and Victor stopped mid- 
way in the act of crossing the room, and gazed at her 
with all the absorption and unreserve with which 
one worships a beautiful picture—Victor, who had 
always been so insensible to her charms. 

But the truth is, Madeline did not notice the look 
in the least; she was simply tired and longed to 
throw oft her fine robes and drop her head upon the 
pillow, only thatshe knew ber grandmother would 
expect an account of the fete. Meanwhile, Madge 
was chirping away in her own fashion. 

“lt was a glorious party, grandma. Charlie, you 
small glutton, you haven’t left a solitary oyster! 
How often have I warned you of the consequences of 
greediness? Allthe Cumberlands were there, and 
the Devonshires, and Lady Margaret was in blue 
satin, and the Elgin diamonds shone magnificently. 
Not a drop of my milk shall you have, Charlie, if you 
die for it. Victor, a handful of those bon-bons, if 
you please! O, you don’t! But it’s no matter—I 
can reach them myself. Victor is cross with me, 
grandmama, because I danced three times with Lord 
Elgin, and—” 

“It wasn’t that you danced—it was your flirting!” 
broke in Victor, morosely. 

** And because,” continued Madge, putting her 
curly head on one side, and bitinga comfit in two— 
** because he overheard Lord Elgin telling me that I 
was the prettiest girl in the room, which I am sure 
was quite true,” she added, naively. 

“You!” laughed madame, blithely. 
your red hair—” 

* Gold hair! grandma, all the girls are dying of 
envy.” 

“And your round, short-sighted, blue eyes, and 
your little pug nose, and your baby chin, and your 
foolish, saucy ways!” 

The blue eyes looked up and smiled archly. 

“ Just so, grandma! I baven’t made up my mind 


And Victor 


“You with 


*O, haven’t you, my lady?” laughed madame. 
“Do you aspire toa coronet? Or have you set your 
heart upon a dukedom? Was there ever so pert a 
girl of eighteen? Madge, child, what shall I do with 
you?” 

« Just kiss me, grandma’, aud own, once for all, 
that you’d give any money tosee me married to Lord 
Elgin,” said Madge, with a sleepy laugh. 

“T! And pray, miss, why should I care whom you 
marry? Am I a matchmaker?” said madame, her 
bright eyes twinkling. 

* You? O grandmama, how shocking!” said 
Madge, her eyes wide open, a shy smile lurking 
around the corners of her pretty mouth. 

‘*There, Madge, will you go to bed? You will 
make me lose my temper, and I never allow myself 
to go to bed vexed.” 

Madge got up, rubbed her eyes, pinched madame’s 
dainty ear, kissed King Charlie upon the top of his 
silken head and upon each of his smooth white fore- 
feet—a ceremony that Victor watched with jealous 
envy—and danced off humming atune, without even 
a good-by to that luckless lover. It did not take 
long for Victor to decide upon retiring also, and pres- 
ently Madame St. Elmo and Madeline were left alone 
in the room. 

Madame munched her comfits, and watched Made- 
line out of the corners of her eyes. At last she said, 
carelessly: 1 . 

“So Madge has been flirting, 
jealous.” 

“1s he?” returned Madeline, absently. 

“Ts he? How provoking you are, Madeline! 
Here you perfectly well understand how necessary it 
is that you should make a good marriage, and yet 
you will let Victor St. Elmo slip through your hands 
from sheer indifference,” said Madame St. Elmo, 
much annoyed. 

“Victor is my cousin,” said Madeline. 

‘So much the better. He is that girl’s cousin, too, 
and he is heir to one of the finest properties in the 
province.” 

“Victor doesn’t like me,” said Madeline, again. 

“And why doesn’t he like you? Only because 
you are so indifferent to him. Don’t you know that 
men’s liking must be wooed? Be deferential, per- 
suasive, ask his opinion, show respect for his taste, 
let him know that you admire his talents. Why, child, 
nobody would ever know you were my grand- 
daughter. In my time we used to manage men. A 
clever girl could do what she liked. Bah! how you 
are degenerated! You sit at home, you girls, and 
when some doit comes to marry you, you say ‘ thank 
you, sir, if you’ll be so good,’ and straightway it is 
done. That is not the way we did.” 

“You had a great many lovers, did you not, 
grandma’?” 

The old lady smiled grimly. 
so diverted from her purpose. 

“More than you wiil ever have if you don’t change 
your tactics,” she said, shortly. ‘‘ You should not 
have let Lord Elgin dance with Madge. You should 
have piqued Victor by being brilliant and beautiful. 
You should have outshone Madge. To think of that 
little piece of self-conceit pluming herself upon being 
the prettiest girl there!” 

**T suppose it pleased her!” said Madeline, wearily. 

*¢ Pieased her!” echoed the old lady, testily. * I’ve 
a good mind to shut her up in a nunnery. And 
whom did you dance with, I’d like to know?” 

‘6 With Victor,” began Madeline, meekly. 

** How many times?” 

**Once!” 

“ Humph! Who else?” 

‘¢ Mr. Romaine!” And as she said the word a wave 
of color surged over the pallid beauty‘of her cheeks. 

“Romaine! A luckless barrister!” said madame, 
sharply. 

“ He has returned, and is coming to breakfust to- 
morrow.” 

‘Is he? Then I’ll not see him. I’ll keep my room. 
To think of the St. Elmos being so barren of friends 


and Victor is 


She was not to be 





whether to accept him or not,” she said, demurely. 


as to consort with the Romaines of society. Well, 
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well, Madeline, go to bed! And see te-morrow if 
you can’t be a little more complaisant to Victor.” 

There was 2 softening in the old lady’s tace, and 
she kissed Madeline as she bade her good-night, a 
grace she had not accorded to the other grand- 
daughter. And then Madeline went away, going up 
stairs with her proud, weary look, a loeY 2s if noth- 
ing in this world could ever have power to move her 
again. : 

Madame St. Elmo, too, has climbed a flight of stairs 
woke up Ler maid who had fallen asleep over a novel, 
scolding her soundly for wasting a waxlight, and then 
put off the point d’Alencon rufiles, and the stiff bro- 
eade, and nestling her fair, withered face on the 
pillow, pretended to gotosleep. But madame was 
not asleep, not a bit of it. On the contrary she was 
never more wide awake in her life. And, indeed, 
she had enough to keep her awake. To prevent 
Victor from marrying Madge, and to marry that 
perverse, flighty little woman to somebody who was 
rich and respectable, and to bring about a union be- 
tween her favorite Madeline and Victor, who was the 
sole living male representative of the St. Elmos, was 
what madame had to do. She did not in the least 
doubt her eventual success, but the ways and means 
were somewhat puzzling. She lay busily pondering 
upon them, and alternately accepting and rejecting 
the suggestions uf her active brain, when all at once 
through the dead stillness of the house, there re- 
sounded a shriek—so loud, so thrilling, iiat it brought 
every servant in the house to his feet ina moment, 
wade madame’s heart stop beating, and sent Madge 
crying and trembling to her grandmother’s chamber. 

“Where was it? Where did it come from?” 
Those were the questions that were hurriedly asked, 

“¥rom Miss Madeline’s room!” somebody said, 
and thither Victor hastened, followed by madame in 
dressing-gown, and slippers, while Madge peeped 
after them from the door, and was sure they would 
tind Madeline murdered or robbed, at the very least. 

But there was nothing of the kind. Madeline 
lifted her head from the pillow, and opened her beau- 
tiful, dark eyes, full of the softness of sleep, in sur- 
prise. She had heard nothing. 

“Is it that it is possible?” exclaimed madame, 
speaking idiomatically, as she always did when ex- 
cited. ‘*How could you have slept? My dear, it 
was a shriek that would have waked the dead!” 

But Madeline averred that she had heard absolute- 
ly nothing. 

“But, my love, you look wild?” said madame, 
anxiously. 

**T am so tired,’? Madeline said, wearily; “and I 
think I was dreaming something not quite pleasant. 
Your coming in frightened me, too.” 

“Tt is so strange you heard nothing!” Madame St. 
Elmo said, wonderingly, and then they went out. 

“Might I sleep with you, grandma’?” said Madge, 
coaxingly. 

And so Madge crept in by the old lady’s side, and 
soon slept the sleep of youth and health, while 
madame lay broad awake, thinking with all her 
might. Andso the hours of the night wore away, 
and by the time the cathedral bell close by tolled for 
matins, madame had made up her mind and was 
just fallen intoa light nap. 

There was, indeed, great necessity for looking after 
the affairs of the family, greater than madame was 
aware of. She had a very pretty property of her 
own, but she had been heard to say over and over 
again, that she would endow a charity school with it, 
rather than leave it in separate parcels among her 
half-dozen grandchildren. So it was well-known 
among the older members of the family, that some one 
of these grandchildren would be the fevered heir. Un- 
til the boy was grown up it was quite certain that 
Victor would be the favorite. At that time a sin- 
gular family misfortune had occurred, the particu- 
lars of which not even intimate friends ventured to 
ask. 

Bernard St. Elmo was madame’s youngest son; he 
was not exactly a son to be proud of. Disrejutable 
companions, a recklessness in sponding, a preference 
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for ignoble pleasures, and a want of family pride— 
these were the sins of which madame accused Bernard. 
At length Madame St. Elmo married her son to a 
young girl of good rank, and fancied that everything 
was cured. But Bernard went his own way faster 
than ever, and the young wife grew quieter and sad- 
cer every day, and at last one night just at twelve 
o’clock, when all the house was asleep, there came a 
terrible shriek that curdled the blood of those who 
heard it, and the servants rushing up to Mrs. St. 
Elmo’s room found it empty, and the window wide 
open, and presently the city patrol coming up, threw 
the light of his lantern upon something that lay upon 
the stone pavement just under the high window. 
And now by slow degrees it was revealed that the 
young wife had a taint of madness in her constitu- 
tion, that no doubt had been hurried to its develop- 
ment by anxiety and neglect. 

Bernard St. Elmo was thoroughly sobered by this 
catastrophe, and thereafter there was more method 
and discretion in his folly. Old stories died away, 
and at the time of which we write he had even woik- 
ed his way into the provincial parliament. No doubt 
madame had contributed to this happy result. She 
had established herself in the house directly after the 
funeral of the young wife went away from its door; 
and now fur many years she had kept a tight hand 
upon household matters, and if Bernard sinned, it was 
in secret. He would have preferred to stand before 
a public tribunal, rather than face his mother’s flash- 
ing black eyes and sharp, polished sneer. 

In secret, Bernard had sinned, and that was the 
explanation of his friendship with Romaine. 

Madame watched, and suspected, and determined 
to marry Madeline to Victor St. Elmo. And it was 
a result of this determination that Victor received an 
invitation to Duke street. The cousins at home were 
surprised but pleased, and Victor came over with 
nothing to do save to fallin love with the beautiful 
heiress, and win her, as a handsome, manly youth 
might well hope todo. But, such is the perversity 
of human nature, Victor straightway fell in love with 
Madge, who was not aSt. Elmo at all, but onlya 
cousin by marriage, and who, though as pretty as a 
rose, was not at all dignified, and didn’t appreciate 
her privileges. The fvolish girl coquetted with titles 
and coronets as ifshe were a queen. And this was 
a part of the complication over which madame knit- 
ted her brows, and finally broke into a sly laugh of 
disdain, at the thought of being circumvented by 
that pretty, childish, country girl. 

“No, no! you shall not marry Victor at all,” she 
said, bending over Madge, who still seemed fast 
asleep. ‘No! you have avery pretty face of your 
own in spite of your absurd pug nose and silly little 
dimpled chin, but you’re not made for Victor. You 
shall go back to your country home and marry your 
stupid, respectable squire, and I shall give you a 
pretty dowry, and perhaps come downto the wed- 
ding—and I shall take Victor in-hand to-day!” 

Madge slowly cpened her eyes. 

* Do you know, grandma, I think you are a wicked 
woman?” she said, composedly. 

“What! you awake? Decvitful child!’ said mad- 
ame, starting, and not quite concealing her chagrin. 

* You know that I love Victor and that Victor loves 
me, and that Madeline loves Romaine—” 

“Romaine!” interrupted the old lady, in a sharp, 
short seream. ‘Romaine! A wretched adventurer! 
1’ll poison ber sooner!’ 

Romaine himself, walking statelily by the door, 
heard his own name in this shrill falsetto. If he bad 





to listen further, but he was not. He meant to van- 
quish madame in fair fight; he pricked up his ears, 
and caught the sound of battle afar-off, but he did 
not care for strategy. Let Madame St. Elmo do her 
worst! So much the finer would be his conquest. 
So he strode calmly on till he reached the breakfast- 
room on the ground floor, and here opened the 
door. 

A flutter of bright ribbons, and then somebody 
came out from an alcove—Madeline in a neglige of 
white cashmere, with rose-colored trimmings—deli- 
cate, and pure, and pale, but with a soft brightness 
about her, that even this man thought lovelier than 
anything he had ever known. It was the tirst time 
in his life that anything deeper than his imagination 
had been stirred. Hitherto, he had drawn homage 
to himself; bright eyes softened, and beautiful 
cheeks flushed rosily at his coming, and his eyes 
praised them, and his facile lips teemed with compli- 
ment, but bis heart stood isolated and cold. He had 
lost it unawares. For years now the highest circles 
had been open to him. It was only here and there a 
peevish aristocrat like Madame St. Elmo, refused to 
recognize him. He had risen rapidly, and got at 
last a confidential position under government; and 
if ever the story of his low birth and early penury got 
whispered about, it was listened to with incredulity. 
Nothing but a brilliant marriage was needed to make 
his position secure. This would have been easily 
achieved. But Romaine sighed for new worlds to 
conquer, and was not content with an easy success. 
A glimpse or two of Madeline St. Ehno had inspired 
him with ambition. To win the smiles of the cold- 
est, proudest beauty in the province, to thaw the re- 
serve that kept others aloot—this would be worth 
while. And ¢o9 he cultivated the society of St. Elmo, 
bet on his favorite horses, lent that thonghtiess man 
money at odd intervals, mastered his secrets, and 
inaily himself—and then got himself invited to Duke 
street while he should be in town during the winter. 
And so well had he managed, that Madame St. 
Eimo, usually so imperious, had only dared growl 


teries of her toilet, and he knows he is sure of an | 
uninterrupted half hour with Madeline. 

“ You look as fresh as alily, dear. And yet you 
were terribly tired last night,” he said, tenderly. 

“So tired that after the disturbance was over, I 
dropped right away to sleep again,” Madeline re- 
turned. 

“ What disturbance?” 

*‘Didn’t you hear it—the shriek?” And Made- 
line grew paler and nestled closer to him. 

“1 heard nothing!” 

“It was very frightful, so they said, for strangely 
enough I was not wakened by it. But grandmama, 
and Victor, and half the servants, came rushing into 
my room fancying it came frum there.” 

He locked at her rather curiously. She hesitated 
a little and then said: 

“You may hear some of the servants gossiping 
about it, and I may as well tell you. It was the room 
next to mine that was poor mamma’s—and the shriek 
has been heard several times since that awful night. 
The servants have their own theory about it. You 
can guess what itis. But we never speak of it.” 
“And it’s best not,” he said, gently, noticing her 
excited face, and the shudder that ran over her as 
she spoke. ‘Such things are not for such nerves as 
yours.” 

A moment’s pause and then he said, hastily, and 
with a singular change of countenance: 

‘Madeline, I hope you keep your window fas- 
tened ?” 

She looked up in wonder. 

*¢ T don’t know! It is just as Nannette leaves it.” 
* See toit then, dear. Don’t neglectit, Lbeg. Else 
I don’t know what I shan’t fear for you.” And then, 
hastily repenting, he stammered out something 
about always having had a horror of high windows. 
But Madeline slowly grew white. 

“Do you fear that I shall go mad?” she asked, in a 
terror-stricken tone. 

* You! God forbid, my love! You are too calm, 

too quiet, and self-composed. No, I’ve no fear for 
you. It was only a momentary fancy of mine about 
the window. A moment’s reflection shows me how 
foolish it was. Forget it, or I shall not forgive my- 
self.” 
And to please him, Madeline pretended to forget 
it, and presently the tap of madame's little high- 
heeled slippers was heard upon the stairs, and 
Madeline slipped away by a disused door, and when 
in a moment madame entered, Romaine was too 
busy with his newspaper to notice her for a whole 
minute—till madame gavea shrill, offended ahem, 
which brought the gentleman to his senses and to his 
feet, with courtly apologies. 

Madeline went up stairs to her room. Nannette, 
the round-faced Canadian girl, was there. The win- 
dow was open; it was a wide, long, projecting win- 
dow that occupied half of one wall of the small 
apartment. The fresh autumn air was coming in, 
and afar-oft beyond the tall steeples and the gray 
roofs of the stately stone houses, the blue St. Law- 
rence shone. Madeline leaned over the sill and look- 
ed down. It was a dizzy height. The people upon 
the pavement below were dwarfed. The sounds 
came up louder and more distinct. A thrill of horror 
and fear went through her. 

** Nannette!” 

* Yes, mademoiselle!”” 

Do you fasten this window at night?” 

Nannette looked surprised. 

“T usually leave it open, that mademoiselle may 
have the air.” 

“ But it can be lowered from the top, can it not? 
See that it isso in future, and that this lower half is 
securely fastened.” 

There was a nice little riding party that afternoon 
that set off from Duke street—like all Madame St. 
Elmo’s arrangements, perfect to her mind. In the 
first place she had managed that little Miss Har- 
rington, a sparkling brunette—which was after all 
the siyle Victor ought to admire in virtue of his own 
Saxon complexion—should be of the party, and Miss 
Harrington was sure to bring Lord Elgin in her train; 
and in the second place that detestable Romaine was 
gone out for the afternoon—not to return till the late 
dinner, for had she not heard him tell Bernard so? 
and again, she had had a long private interview with 
Victor, in which she had so decidedly expressed her 
wishes in regard to his disposal of himself, that Vic- 
tor leaped at once to the conclusion that he must 
either please madame or depart forthwith. It was 
just possible that Madge might flirt so with Lord 

Elgin as to pique Victor into compliance, thought 
madame. 

Belief in this possibility gave an added graciousness 
to Madame St. Elmo’s already charmingly compla- 
cent demeanor, and she stood watching the party off, 
her natty little figure erect, and her nice old face 
smiling and happy. But when the clatter of the 
hoofs had ceased, and the party had disappeared 
around the corner, madame went back into the par- 
lor, let the smiles fade out of her face, sighed heavily 
two or three times, and finally trod upon King 
Charlie’s toes, a proceeding which that spirited ani- 
mal resented by a series of funny explosive barks. 

“Ah me!” sighed madame, and then a tear or 
two trickled down her cheek, making a little chan- 
nel in the rouge, and producing a queer effect, 
Madame must have been very sad to allow herself to 
give way so deplorably. In truth, she was sincerely 
troubled. Isn’t it enough to have a reckless spend- 
thrift son, and to have all one’s life to struggle to keep 
one’s nate above reproach, without having one’s 
grandchiliren set their faces against the plan that 





and grumble. But madame is now deep in the mys- 


On this last point madame had no manner of doubt. 
Ifshe could have been convinced of the contrary, she 
would have relinquished her design at once; but 
then the whole world could not have convinced her. 
Madame leans her elbow on the mantel, and reflect 


wit, tact, finesse, sagacity, mental aplomb, resource, 
developing inall her actions, and in every bright 
word that fell from the red lips. If there was any 
remaining trace of the wild, vindictive temper of her 





upon the numerous occasions in which her plans 
have been thwarted, when clearly, success would 
have been best for them, and she cannot help think- 
ing that it would be a great deal better if she were 
allowed to manage things in. her own way. This 
frequent interference of destiny is very exasperating. 
And then madame brightens up, and wishes with all 
her heart that she could follow the equestrian party; 
an ubiquity to which with all her gifts she is hardly 
equal, and remembers, asif it were the other day, 
when she, too, rode with her gay cavalier; and then 
sighs again gently, and thinks there are no young 
men now as there were inher day. A little, talented, 
scheming, irreligious, devout, good-natured French 
woman is Madame St. Elmo. 

Meantime, the gay cavalcade clatters down the 
city streets, drawing many eyes upon it for its beauty, 
and out into the breezy country, along sunshiny 
roads that cross great fields where the corn has just 
been reaped, and over lonely pastures, and along 
the banks of the shining blue river. And the in- 
vigorating autumn day and the blithe sunshine tone 
up Madeline’s spirits, and she comes out in a new 
character. She does not say much, but what she 
does say has somehow a winning sweetness about it; 
she does not herself laugh often, but her slow smiles 
are better than laughter; she is not piquant, or witty, 
or merry, but something more fascinating than any 
ofthese. Her silence seems more eloquent than the 
speech of other women. Madeline had a very rare 
and peculiar charm. Victor lost hinselfin trying to 
define it, and at last su gave himself up to the fas- 
cination that he forgot to analyze it, and rode tor- 
ward to her side—madame’s tact had arranged that— 
now and then stealing a look at Madge and Miss 
Harrington, who rode one upon each side of Lord 
Elgin. 

Madge was in her wildest spirits. Victor grew 
more and more angry at her as he watched them; 
began presently to call himself a foul to lose so fine a 
match fur such an arrant coquette. Once he saw 
something that made the color rise to his dark 
cheek. 

* Victor, are you angry?” ‘ 

Madeline’s dark, magnetic eyes looked into his with 
a peculiar power, when he glanced up smiling to say: 

“ Not with you, beautiful cousin!” 

**T never before was sv fortunate as to win a com- 
pliment from my Cousin Victor,” said Madeline, in a 
low tone. 

Another look at Madge. Hercompanion had fallen 
behind, and the two were walking their horses 
slowly up the hill, Lord Elgin leaning forward, his 
hand upon her bridle-rein. There was no mistaking 
Macdge’s face. Victor’s eyes were blazing as he turn- 
ed back to Madeline. He grew pale, and his voice 
choked as he said: 

**] will never be unappreciated by you again. 
Madeline, could you care enough fur me to marry 
me?” ~ 

The startled, eloquent face was turned upon him. 
For a moment Victor felt sure that he wanted her 
love. 

“Madeline!” eagerly. 
right to love you!” 

Did Madeline lose control of her horse in her con- 
fusion and dismay, or was it the white-aproned mil- 
ler suddenly confronting him upon the bridge, that 
frightened the animal? They could not have told. 
He swerved a moment to the left, and then with a 
bound sprang away over the narrow, stony road, 
across the bridge, through the shaded way, and now 
upon the sunny uplands—outlined for an instant 
against the crystal sky, the horse tearing on at a 
mad gallop, the rider clinging hopelessly—and then 
lost to sight. 


“Answer me! Give mea 





A few miles from the city the country becomes bold 
and striking; scarred cliffs overhang the highway; 
adeep, swift river goes rushing through a ravine 
whose sides rise sheer and high; occasionally the 
valley broadens, and here you catch a giimpse of 
green intervale, or a smooth round hill at whose base 
the river, fringed with tall trees, laughs and sings as 
it goes. 

In one of these openings, close hidden by tall trees, 
in so narrow a bit of cultivated land that few would 
ever think of making a home there, a little white 
thatched cottage was snugly nestled away. All sum- 
mer long the birds sang about it; a little mother 
lived inside, and laughed, and cooed, and sang, and 
felt herself quite in sympathy with the other little 
mothers up in the trees and hid in the clambering 
vines. 

The door was wide open this sunny morning; 
the dead leaves drooped from the creeper over the 
door, and now and then one whisked across the cot- 
tage floor; but the air was balmy. Winter might be 
close by, yet it was still warm and bright. Why 
make one’s self unhappy about the morrow? So 
Therese sang, gay French ditties that bid dull care 
begone and catch the sunny lining to every cloud. 

A little blithe creature living trom hand to mouth 
in all her needs, never wotting of the dismal future 
to come; a little, round-cheeked, dark-haired, dark- 
eyed beauty, with dimples that showed all the time, 
for the speaking, vivid countenance was uever at 
rest; the creature of two races—the dark, aborigival 
blood showing itself in the tawny, beautiful com- 
plexion, in the deep, lustrous eyes, in the purple 





above ali tiings is best calculated to make one happy? 


red try, either it had been overlaid by culture, 
or it had never been tempted to the surface by cir- 
cumstances. 

So far Therese had scarcely known a sorrow; a 
slight regret that her husband could not be always 
with her, a momentary grief at his tardiness in coming 
or haste to go—these were her most painful expe- 
riences. Once, indeed, little Antoine had almost 
swallowed a button, and once Antoine’s papa had 
been cross, but the former terror passed quickly, and 
Therese blamed herself for the last.- So she kept her 
tidy cottage in a state of charming neatness, and 
spent her spare time making wonderful frocks for 
little Antoine, and all day sle was as blithe as a bird. 
A great broad tub, fullof sparkling water, is stand- 
ing in the middle of the floor, and Antoine is taking 
a lesson in swimming apparently. Such a splashing, 
and crowing, and laughing, when all at once a tall 
figure darkens the doorway, and Therese looked up 
with acry. 

O Archie, is it you?” And she starts to her feet, 
and puts her two dainty hands upon his shoulders, 
and holds him off and looks at him with love and 
pride. “Every day the little marmot grows to look 
like you, Archie! Is not that nice now?” she said, 
with dancing eyes. 

The face is rather dark and morose that bends to- 
wards the baby, but he smiled, and said, carelessly: 
“Tis one of your fancies, Therese—this notion of 
a likeness between me and this dumpling-faced boy.” 


‘*O, but ’tis not,” she cried, with vivacity. ‘Do I 
not know every look of your eyes, every change that 
ever comes upon your face? And when Antoine and 
I are here alone, it is all 1 have to do to see you in the 
boy, and it’s almost like having you with me.” 

‘*He would be a great deal of company for you—if 
anything should happen so that you might not see 
me so often,” said the father, in a rather embar- 
rassed manner, 

Therese looked frightened for an instant, then 
smiled. 

“Now, Archie, you’re not to frighten me,” she 
said, the bright tears shining in her eyes. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing can make up to me for the loss of you—you 
know that. It is solonesome here at night, and 
sometimes the wind howls, and it sounds like voices 
around the house, and I could cry for it to be morn- 
ing. But then Antoine wakes up, and I begin to 
tell him stories of the time when we shall all live to- 
gether and papa will be with us all day, and so I go 
off to sleep, and the next I know the sun is shining, 
and I am happy again. But, Archie, I do wish you 
could get rich faster, so that you may take us home. 
Say, now, how soon will you do it?” she added, 
coaxingly. 

He looked uneasy. 

** Don’t be impatient, Therese. If you are impatient, 
I shall be vexed. It may be a long time yet. Some- 
times I think it is further off than ever. And, 
Therese, if I don’t come to see you so often as usual 
fora while, you must not fret. I am going to be 
very busy.” 

She suddenly grew quite white and still; then with 
a quick sob: 

“T think you will break my heart yet, Archibald 
Romaine! Ah, it would have been better if I had 
never seen you.” 

“Tut, tut! silly child! Come, you'll spoil those 
pretty eyes. See now! There isn’t a dry place left 
to kiss on your face. Why, Therese, you mustn’t 
cry Jike that. Look at Antoine—you frighten him.” 

Trying to suppress her sobs, she looked up at the 
pretty, laughing child playing upon the floor, his 
white chubby arms making futile snatches at her 
cress, 

“The little marmot! Does he not grow? You 
should be proud of him, Romaine!” 

“Solam!” And he looked at the child with a 
sensation of pleasure in his physical strength and 
beauty. ‘ But you must remember how busy I am. 
You women never think of such things,” playfully. 

“I wish there were no such thing as business,” 
said Therese, pettishly. 

“There itis! But you look so pretty saying un- 
reasonable things that I can’t scold you. Now then, 
have you no dinner to giveme? Think how far I’ve 
ridden to get to you!” 

‘Therese wiped her eyes, tucked away her hair under 
a charming little cap, put on a white apron, rolled 
her sleeves above her dimpled elbows, and went 
about the dinner, chirping to Antvine from time to 
time as she moved about. 

In acorner of the ruom wasa tall, old-fashioned 
desk with a chair beforeit. Here Romaine sat down. 
Half an hour afterward, while his eyes were sternly 
bent upon a piece of paper before him, he was startled 
by a voice close at his elbow. 

‘What do you want of that, Archie? That is the 
paper Father Nicol gave me wken we were married !” 

“O, I see!” with affected carelessness, dropping it 
as he spoke. ‘“ But it has no value, you know.” 

“No value!” she said, looking up at him with 
startled eyes. ‘* Do you mean that it'dves not prove 
that you are my husband?” 

“Why, no! How should it? The two witnesses 
are dead, and Father Nicol is gone to England— 
which is as good as dead.” 

** Romaine, I would go to the ends of the earth to 
find him,” she said, vehemently. 

“What! What fancy possesses you now, Therese? 
You will never want to prove it, of course—apart 
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from me. You don’t think I want to deny it?” 
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She had walked away from him, and stood now 
with a sort of sullen defiance on her face that was 
new to him. 

© You don’t think T want to deny it?” he repeat- 
ed, curiously, yet with some alarm, 

“Thope you didn’t!” she said, slowly, and little 
by little her face relaxed, and she was herself again. 

“ You would do something dreadful, would you? 
You make me afraid of you, my dear,” he said, 
laughing. 

“You need not be afraid of me, Archie!” she said, 
in a sweet tone. ‘Ifyou only love me!” 

He laughed, called her fond, foolish names that 
pleased her, and she forgot her brief passion. 

Buta new thought had come into her mind. He 
had only meant to hint to her the worthlessness of 
the paper which she valued; now he began to think 
he would like it in his own possession. 

It was mid-afternoon when he left. He was riding 
slowly cityward deep in thought. Suddenly the 
clatter of hoofs rang out on the afternoon silence, 
He started. Swittly round a curve in the road a 
horse galloped towards him. He didi not see who it 
was, but the helpless situation of the rider appealed 
to his generous instincts. He was quick toact. He 
wheeled his own horre, and asthe runaway cane 
up caught at the bridle, and by dexterity and strength 
gradually checked him. 

With his first grasp at the bridle he had seen whom 
he was to save, but he did not trust himself to speak 
till they stood quite still in the road. 

“O, Madeline, it is your life that I have saved.” 

How deadly white she looked! He leaped to the 
ground, and held up his arms to receive her. The 
terrible danger was past and Madeline slipped down 
fainting. What should he do now? The fresh air 
did not revive her. She could not be dead! He was 
thrilled with horror at the thought. Glancing around, 
half-wild with fear, eager for help which seemed im- 
possible, he saw the smoke curling up from the cot- 
tage chimney. O, he must carry her there, of 
course.” He did not stay to debate the question, so 
exigent did the case seem. 

“ Therese! Therese!” 

He was already laying down his burden on a couch 
when she turned and saw him. 

“ What is it? O Archie!” 

“ Her horse was running away, and I stopped him. 
Then she fainted. Bring the fiask of brandy, 
quick!” 

Therese ran for it, came back, and stood by him as 
he poured a few drops over the white lips. Some- 
how the lovely face smote her with sharp pain. 

“ Who is it, Archie?” 

** How should Iknow? Why does she not revive? 
Have you nothing more pungent? Stay! I know!” 

He moved away swiftly. Therese moved her head 
slightly, the motion roused her. Madeline’s eyes 
opened upon a strange face. 

‘Romaine! Where is Romaine?” she murmured, 
feebly. 

“ How is she?” coming back. ‘O, you are better. 
Perhaps some fresh water would revive her,” turning 
to Therese, eager now to get rid of her. 

Therese went slowly. Yet she was alive all over. 
Her husband would have made her think he did not 
know this beautiful woman; but she had called him 
by his name. 

Now the rest of the troop rode up. The gay trap- 
pings of Madeline’s horse gleaming through the trees 
had led them to the cottage. Therese found the lit- 
tle room quite full when she went back. Was Made- 
line equal to riding now? Madeline asserted that 
she was, and Romaine hurried the party off, uneasy 
while they remained in the house. 

“T should like to come and see you some time!” 
said Madeline, graciously; and then the white, 
patrician hand clasped for an instant the little brown 
one of Therese. 

“TI willcome again ina day or two,” whispered 
Romaine to Therese. 

And so the cavalcade went down the road. Once 
Madeline looked back. 

“ What a sweet, peaceful place! 
happy there, Romaine.” 

But Romaine’s facile tongue failed to frame an 
answer. 

Therese went about in a singularly absent manner 
after the party left. Even Antoine’s cooing and cry- 
ing did not rouse her, At last she started suddenly, 
went in haste to the desk in the corner, looked uver 
all the papers, her face growing paler and more dis- 
tressed every moment. Presently she clasped her 
hands with a look of anguish. 

“It is gone, it is gone! O, he is false!” 

Little Antoine creeping to her feet pulled at her 
dress, and when she did not notice him began to cry. 
Therese stooped down, drew the baby to her bosom, 
and cried over him afresh. The beautiful golden af- 
ternoon paled intoevening. Antoine was asleep and 
Therese’s eyes were dry. She rose and laid the 
child in the cradle. 

“ You and I will go tosee the beautiful lady some 
day, Antoine!” And then the thin lips grew straight 
and tense, and a woful, stony look came over the 

young face. 


We too could be 





Madame St. Elmo sat in her great easy-chair, very 


like black eyes twinkled nervously, and the lace 
ruffies at the slender wrists shook a good deal. King 
Charlie, catching certain sharp, ringing tones that 
are not quite unfamiliar to him, has retired to the 
most remote corner of the room, and there, his nose 
upon his paws, waits till the storm shall be overpast. 
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She had walked away from him, and stood now 
with a sort of sullen defiance on her face that was 
new to him, 

“ You don’t think I want to deny it?” he repeat- 
ed, curiously, yet with some alarm, 

“Thope you didn’t!” she said, slowly, and little 
by little her face relaxed, and she was herself again. 

* You would do something dreadful, would you? 
You make me afraid of you, my dear,” he said, 
laughing. 

“You need not be afraid of me, Archie!” she said, 
in asweet tone. ‘Ifyou only love me!” 

He laughed, called her fond, foolish names that 
pleased her, and she forgot her brief passion. 

But a new thought had come into her mind. He 
had only meant to hint to her the worthlessness of 
the paper which she valued; now he began to think 
he would like it in his own possession. 

It was mid-afternoon when he left. He was riding 
slowly cityward deep in thought. Suddenly the 
clatter of hoofs rang out on the afternoon silence. 
He started. Swiftly round a curve in the road a 
horse galloped towards him. He did not see who it 
was, but the helpless situation of the rider appealed 
to his generous instincts. He was quick to act. He 
wheeled his own horse, and asthe runaway canie 
up caught at the bridle, and by dexterity and strength 
gradually checked him. 

With his first grasp at the bridle he had seen whom 
he was to save, but he did not trust himself to speak 
till they stood quite still in the road. 

“0, Madeline, it is your life that I have saved.” 

How deadly white she looked! He leaped to the 
ground, and held up his arms to receive her. The 
terrible danger was past and Madeline slipped down 
fainting. What should he do now? The fresh air 
did not revive her. She could not be dead! He was 
thrilled with horror at the thought. Glancing around, 
half-wild with fear, eager for help which seemed im- 
possible, he saw the smoke curling up from the cot- 
tage chimney. O, he must carry her there, of 
course.” He did not stay to debate the question, so 
exigent did the case seem. 

“Therese! Therese!” 

He was already laying down his burden on a couch 
when she turned and saw him. 

“ What is it? O Archie!” 

“ Her horse was running away, and I stopped him. 
Then she fainted. Bring the fiask of brandy, 
quick!” 

Therese ran for it, came back, and stood by him as 
he poured a few drops over the white lips. Some- 
how the lovely face smote her with sharp pain. 

“ Who is it, Archie?” 

* How should I know? Why does she not revive? 
Have you nothing more pungent? Stay! I know!” 

He moved away swiftly. Therese moved her head 
slightly, the motion roused her. Madeline’s eyes 
opened upon a strange face. 

“Romaine! Where is Romaine?” she murmured, 
feebly. 

“How is she?” coming back. ‘O, you are better. 
Perhaps some fresh water would revive her,” turning 

to Therese, eager now to get rid of Ler. 
Therese went slowly. Yet she was alive all over. 
Her husband would have made her think he did not 
know this beautiful woman; but she had called him 
by his name. 

Now the rest of the troop rode up. The gay trap- 
pings of Madeline’s horse gleaming through the trees 
had led them to the cottage. Therese found the lit- 
tle room quite full when she went back. Was Made- 
line equal to riding now? Madeline asserted that 
she was, and Romaine hurried the party off, uneasy 
while they remained in the house. 


said Madeline, graciously; and then the white, 
patrician hand clasped for an instant the little brown 
one of Therese. 

“T willcome again ina day or two,” whispered 
Romaine to Therese. 

And so the cavalcade went down the road. Once 
Madeline looked back. 








y young face. 
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Madame St. Elmo sat in her great easy-chair, very | voluntarily, into madame's sitiing-room, where th 
erect, very bright, and very angry. The little bead- | old lady and Madge sat sewing. There he made com 
like black eyes twinkled nervously, and the lace 
rufties at the slender wrists shook a good deal. King 
Charlie, catching certain sharp, ringing tones that 
are not quite unfamiliar to him, has retired to the | after all. He was, certainly, a remarkably handsem 
most remote corner of the room, and there, his nose | man, had fine talents, would rise, no doubt, But 
upon his paws, waits till the storm shall be overpast. | then it deranged all madame’s little plans. Ah! 
Only Madge, who has no expectations from her | how provoking it was! And, to ease her mind, she | him, aud pity those nominally over his head. 







“What a sweet, peaceful place! We too could be 
happy there, Romaine.” 
But Romaine’s facile tongue failed to frame an 
answer. 
Therese went about in a singularly absent manner 
after the party left. Even Antoine’s cooing and cry- 
ing did not rouse her. At last she started suddenly, 
went in haste to the desk in the corner, looked over 
all the papers, her face growing paler and more dis- 
tressed every moment. Presently she clasped her 
hands with a look of anguish. 
“It is gone,it is gone! O, he is false!” 
Little Antoine creeping to her feet pulled at her 
dress, and when she did not notice him began to cry. 
Therese stooped down, drew the baby to her bosom, 
and cried over him afresh. The beautiful golden af- 
ternoon paled intoevening. Antoine was asleep and 
Therese’s eyes were dry. She rose and laid the 
child in the cradle. 
“You and I will go tosee the beautiful lady some 
day, Antoine!” And then the thin lips grew straight 
and tense, anda woful, stony look came over the 





“T should like to come and see you some time!’ 





foibies, is unawed, 

“And that de-tes-ta-ble Romaine,” cried the old 
lady, dwelling on each syllable, as if thereby it be- 
came a fitter expression of her ire, “ rescued her!” 
“Yesr, gandma—came up just at the right mo- 
ment like the hero of astory. It was. really, quite 
romantic!” said Madge, exultantly, yet with some 
bitterness. Had not Victor deserted her, and was he 
not making love to Madeline at the very moment of 
the accident?” 

“Don’t be a focl, Madge!” said madame, sharply. 
“Victor must have managed very awkwardly. Ab- 
surd boy! his dish is always upside down when it 
rains gold. I’ve a great mind to let him marry you, 
if he chooses.”” 

“T think I shall have a word to say about that,” 
said Madge, loftily. 

“Don’t tell me. He wouldn’t have to go upon his 
knees to you, I’ll venture to say. Madge, Madge, all 
this is too ridiculous!” 

“It may be to you, but it is a serious matter to 
me.” And then Madge went away to hide the indig- 
nant tears. 

“‘Now the child is angry! But that’s nothing—if 
I could only manage things!” And Madame St. 
Elmo, left to herself, ruminated bitte rly upon the 
impracticability of affairs, and felt more keenly than 
ever the annoyance of not being allowed to have her 
own way. 

As for Victor, deeply chagrined and mortified as he 
was, he could not help congratulating himself upon 
lis escape. How could he have let his jealousy and 
pique drive him into doing so mad a thing? Another 
minute ard he might have been promised to Made- 
line,irrevecably. But at any rate he had ruined him- 
self with Madge. Her cold face and averted eyes 
when they met at dinner, made him acutely sensible 
of this, and,goow, with an inconsistency which was 
somewhat characteristic of his generous but impul- 
sive nature, he said to himself that he would not ac- 
cept madame’s whole fortune, or Madge either, at 
her hands. For, was it not madame who had ma- 
neeuvered him into thisawkward position? He could 
only hope Madeline had forgotten, or misunderstood 
him. However this might be, it was plain that she 
meant to ignore him now. 

She came into the room looking radiantly beautiful. 
Afterward it was remembered that she had seldom 
been so brilliant and gay, as on that evening. Often 
there was a languor, a cold indifference of manner 
about her that prevented her charms from being fully 
‘appreciated This was gone to-night—swept away 
by a great tide of feeling. She owed her life to Ro- 
maine. The thought tingled through and through 
her brain. Over and over, the details of the adven- 
ture repeated themselves in her mind. All the while 
she was talking, sending back bright repartees, and 
dropping sentences whose power and _ pith startled 
even herself, this was the steadily flowing undercur- 
rent—Romaine had saved her life, and O, how she 
loved Romaine! 
Madame began to despair. There were looks 
passing whose significance she knew. But madame 
was brave enough to fight her battle at any odds; 
and so she hit him a sharp blow—one of those smooth 
conversational sarcasms that inflict deadly wounds. 
Instantly Madeline's dark eyes blazed, and she left 
her seat and went to him—a certain detiant joy in 
her air, an inexpressible tenderness that made mad- 
ame’s heart sink. 
The drawing-room had been empty an hour, when 
Madeliue stole down to it again and met Romaine. 
There was a vivid color in her cheeks, her eyes were 
dilated and diamond bright. 

* My love, how strangely beautiful you look!” 
“Do I? I feel strangely, too, Romaine; I don’t 
think I was ever alive until to-night.” 
He leaned over her aimiring her delicious beauty, 
tenderly kissing the sott hair and the lovely upraised 
face. 
“My darling, you shall begin a new life to-morrow, 
sweet and glorious, if you will,” he said, in soft, per- 
suasive tones. 


unfolded to her his plan. 


defy the world. 
yielded a reluctant half-consent. 


**T will decide to-morrow,” she said, at last. 
Alas, for the morrow! 


yet, he was nervous, 80 nervous that he at last wen 


grandmama, but who loves her dearly in spite of her | availed herself of some slight misdemeanor upon 


been slowly growing in his mind, but the events of 
the day had ripened it to quick maturity. Any little | ful eyes, and never forgets the picture. 
contre-temps—the jealousy of Therese, or madame’s 
Manceuvres, might lose her to him. He dared not 
wait. But, with Madeline once his wife, he could 


It found Romaine pacing up and down the draw- | istocratic lineage. It is true that labor has a tenden : ; : 
ing-room, wishing impatiently that Madeline should | ey to increase the size of the hands, and going bare- fore him, and some had found a last resting-place in 
make her appearance. He knew why she did not. 
Nannette, her maid, had seen her at sunrise, and been 
told that her mistress had been annoyed by disturbed 


dreams, and wished now not to be disturbed. And, teet, also, than the idle rich, be they nobly or ignobl 


monplace remarks, and absent replies, while the old 
lady’s twinkling eyes watched him, and wondered if 
she should have to reconcile herself to the match, 





King Charlie’s part, to give him a fearful shaking. 
Meanwhile a little figure was making her way to 
the rear door of the grand old house—a little, grace- 
ful figure in a scarlet cloak and gav hood, and a fur 
tippet that had been one of bis live gifts, delaye:l 
much, and surely impeded by the faltering steps of 
the two year old boy that trudged by. her side, and 
glad at last to stand upon the doorstep and knock, 

“T want to see Miss Madeline St. Elmo.” 

“‘ Miss Madeline is not up yet.” 

* Then [ll come in and wait!” 

The h id hesitated. Prim, the butler, looked 
over ber shoulder. 

* Let the girl in. Pretty faces like that are not to 
be turned away.” 

The maid sulkily complied, and Therese sat down 
in a corner by the fire and held up Antoine’s red fin- 
gers to the blaze. 

“You must be tired if you brought that great boy 
in your arms,” said the cook, kindly. 

“J did not bring him. He can walk, can An- 
toine!” said Therese, with her poor pride. 

The servants smiled. 

* And what is the little fellow’s name?” 

* Antoine Romaine,” said Therese, lottily. 

Tiey all started and exchanged looks. Presently 
the butler said, ‘‘ Romaine! That is the name of 
our Miss Madeline’s lover!” 

“T know that!” cried Therese, starting from her 
chair, ‘and lam come to show my boy to her, and to 
tell her that she cannot marry Romaine, because he 
is my husband.” 

The words fell sharply on the silence. Another 
minute of stillness followed, and then all started to 
their feet with white, frightened faces. A terrible 
shriek rang through the house, so wild, so little hu- 
man, that those who heard it stood paralyzed for an 
instant. In the drawing-room all sprang up, and 
Romaine cried: 

“My God! That is Madeline!” : 

Up the long staircase they ran, through corridors 
that seemed interminable, short, sharp cries thrilling 
them at every step, and so to Madeline’s room. 

She was struggling in Nannette’s arms, trying to 
reach the fastenings of the fatal window to undo 
them, her beautiful face distorted, her long black hair 
floating wildly on her shoulders. Another mad 
shriek as they appeared at the door, and with mani- 
acal strength she wrenched herself loose and with the 
swiftness of thought flung wide the window. Just 
in time, Romaine seized her in his arms. But O, 
what dreadful eyes were those that looked into his. 
I think when Romaine realized that this awful, 
hereditary madness had come to thwart his crime, 
he suffered keen punishment. 








All guessed now at the mystery of the shrieks. 
The frightful dreams were the precursors of that 
disease which ultimately took possession of her mind. 
The intense excitement of the preceding day must 
have hastened its development. And so Madeline 
never heard Therese’s story. Terrible as was this 
madness, it had spared her this. 

Late in the day Madge came to Romaine. 

“ Your wife is down stairs waiting fur you.” 
He raised the haggard tace that had been hidden 
in his hands. 
“Therese! So! But God’s judgment was quicker 
than she.” 
“To Madeline it is not without mercy. Go down 
to your wite, Mr. Romaine, and, if your whole life 
can atone, let it do so,” said Madge, gravely. 


one weak from sickness, and was gone. 





FORMS OF THE FEET. 


permit—are swbject to the same classification, am 


sometimes said to indicate “ gentle blood” or an ar 
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usesulness. 





He rose humbly, staggered out of the room like | horror and dread, and to regard it as their mortal 


Years after, when the stately house in Duke street | a state of constant suspense, which may have done 
was the home of merry children, and Victor and | much to give them the patient courage which they 


Madge were growing sober and middle-aged, a little, | have transmitted to their descendants. Mothers 
bright, old woman used to patter up and down the | would clasp their little ones to their breast, and won- 
long flights of stairs in a tall, brick building that was | der if they would ever grow to manhood and woman- 
set in the silence of green fields far away from the | hood, or how long it would be before the cruel sea 
city. And the litle old woman was always cheery | would rise in its wrath, and sweep them all into one 
and bright, and fond of telling stories of her grand- | common grave. Every one, therefure, watched the 
child, who was so beautiful, and entertained visitors | dykes, and the government always felt assured, that 
“How?” She was surprised, but did not withdraw | like a queen, saying in her grand way: 
herself—only waited. Thus encouraged, he briefly “ We do not see many visitors, because my grand- | of the people never slept, and that any danger would 
daughter is not quite strong yet. But King Charlie | be decvected at once. 
Go away to-morrow on some trifling pretext, meet | keeps us company.” 
at Montreuil, a village eight miles off, and there be And Charlie, grown old, and fat, and cross, re- | German Ocean, in the Province ot North Holland, a 
married by the cure of the parish. This plan had | sponds by a growl. But once in awhile one catches | poor fisherman by the name of Dirk Dauneker. He 
a zlimpse of a pallid face lit by some weird, wonder- had a family of young children, the usual accompa- 


: i r In form, the feet follow the same law as the hands 
Madeline listened, objected feebly, and at last | _ 4 far as our tight, ill-formed boots and shces wil 


have the same indications. Small hands and feet are 


foot allows the feet to spread, so that the laboring 
classes—all manual workers—have, for good physio- 
logical reasuns, larger hands, and, in certain cases, 


t | porn; but the large hands, instead of the small, are 
often the sign of the true nobility—the aristooracy of 
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“ For Dome and Fatherland,” 


BY CAPT. JOHN TRUESDALE, 


THE kingdom of the Notherlanda, or, as it is more 
commonly known, Holland, owes its existence as 
much to the skill and energy of its peuple, as to any- 
thing else. The surface of a large port of the coun- 
try is several feet below the level of the sea, and, but 
for the ingenuity and unceasing vigilance of the gov- 
ernment and people, the ocean would soon be sweep- 
ing over that thriving country, and it would be blot- 
ted from the face of the earth. But, by the aid of 
science and constant labor, dykes, or huge embank- 
ments have been erected along the low, flat coast, by 
means of which the waves are kept at bay, and the 
country saved from ruin. These dykes are often 
sixty feet in height, especially along the shores of the 
German Ocean on the west, and those of the Zuyder 
Zee on the east. The Dutch, taught by experienc>, 
are ever on the watch to take advantage of every cir- 
cumstance to resist the encroachments of the sea. 
Holland was originally a series of banks of sand or 
mud, exposed to inundation from the Rhine, and 
other rivers, as well as from the sea; and thus ex- 
hibited asuccession of slimy and barren sands. But 
patient industry, by raising dykes against the sea 
and rivers, has converted the waste into a smiling 
garden. 

These dams or d)kes form the characteristic and 
most remarkable feature of the Dutch landscape, 
They are sometimes planted with rows of trees, be- 
tween which run the canals and roads of the coun- 
try. At frequent intervals the dykes are surmount- 
ed with windmiils, the object of which is, to pump 
the water from the enclosed land or polder into the 
canal. 

The most constant care is necessary to keep the 
dykes in repair, and a sleepless watch is maintained 
over them at all points. The slightest crevice or 
crack is at once reported, and workmen are set to 
repairing it. Not a moment is lost, for every second 
gained by the water increases the leak until it some- 
times sweeps away the dam and lays miles vf country 
under water, causing a frightful destruction of lite 
and property. 

At the present day the dyke system has been 
brought to sach a state of perfection that overflows 
are of rare occurrence save during seasons of unusu- 
ally violent and protracted storms. Buta hundred 
years ago, the low country was almost at the mercy 
of the sea, for the dams were vastly inferior to those 
of to-day, and the system of drainage was but imper- 
fectly understood. Then overflows were both fre- 
quent and terrible. Sometimes miles of country were 
laid under water, and thousands of human beings 
drowned. The greatest of all these disasters occur- 
red nearly six hundred years ago when the ocean 
swept away nearly as much land as is contained in 
the States of Massachusetts and Connecticut, and de- 
stroyed many towns, and several thousand human 
beings and catile. 

At the time of which I write, more than a century 
ago, the low country was in constant danger, and 
the season of storms was always a period of dread 
and anxiety to the people. Many were the tales 
which were told at winter firesides by the old folk, 
of dangers incurred and lucky escapes made in mo- 
ments of peril, from the waters, until even the little 
children came to think of the sea with a feeling of 


enemy. Indeed, I may say that the people were in 


whether the agents were faithful or not, the vigilance 


In the year 17—, there lived on the shore of the 


niment of a poor man’s lot, but he was lucky in hav- 
ing a wife who made the best of their humble condi- 
tion, and spared 10 effurt to brighten and cheer her 
good man in his labors. The Daunekers were honest, 
God-fearing people, and were respected by all the 
} | community. Yet, they were very poor, and it was 
, | with difficulty that they could procure their daily 
store of bread and cheese. The sea supplied them 


me 








with fish, but of meat they had none. 
Dirk Dauneker’s ancestors had been tisbermen be- 


the blue waters which had supplied their daily wants 
in life. His father had perished in an inundation, 
twenty years before, and he himself had narrowly 
~ | escaped being drowned. It had lett a vivid impres- 
| sion upon his mind, and be shuddered to think of it, 
had six children, four boys and two girls, all as pale- 
faced and moon-eyed as the most ardent Hollander 
could have desired. They were good, sensible chil- 


A TRUTH.—He who thinks no man above him but | dren—the oldest being just sixteen, and the youngest 


e | fur his virtue, none below him but for his vice, can | seven—and their pareuts were as proud as they were 
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never be obseyuious or assuming in a wrong place, | fond of them. 
| but wili frequently emmulate men in stations below 


The fourth child, Hans by name, was the mother’s 
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pet. He was just ten years old, and had a sweet, 





though a score of years had elapsed since then. He ; 
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wistful face, such as any painter would have been 
eager to transfer to canvas. He was a quiet, 
thoughtful child, and, though warm-hearted, was 
undemonstrative. At the first glance you would 
have thought him effeminate, but, upon a closer ex- 
amination of his features you could but think that 
the grave, tirm lips, which were strongly marked in 
one so young, were true indices of determination and 
courage of the highest order. 

Little Hans loved to listen to the stories which his 
father would tell of the dangers of a fisherman’s life ; 
but best of all to those which related to the terrible 
inroads of the sea upon his native land. He ponder- 
ed over them, gravely, and often spoke to his parents 
of them. Sometimes his father, smiling at his wise 
remarks, would say: 

‘“‘ My little Hans, when you are a big man like me, 
you will be a fisherman, and sail my boat.” 

But Hans would reply, gravely: 

“No, when I am a man I shall ask the king to let 
me watch the dykes, and I will keep back the sea, 
and save my country from suffering and sorrow.” 

Young as he was, Hans watched the dykes. Every 
day, and every night before he said his prayers and 
went to bed, he would go out to the dyke in front of 
his father’s hut, and examine it, carefully, and as 
soon as he was upin the morning he would repeat 
the search. His mother watched him, wistfully, but 
said nothing. Yet she never ceased to fear that the 
sea would take him from her. 

The winter that brought little Hans’s tenth birth- 
day was a wild and stormy season. Such a constant 
and unbroken succession of gales had not been known 
in the German Ocean for acentury. The king sent 
orders to the low countries to watch the dams with 
ceaseless care, and an increased force was stationed 
along the coast with orders to be in readiness to re- 
pair any sluice at a moment’s warning. Night and 
day a watch was kept all along the coast. 

But the best watchman there was little Hans Dau- 
neker. He went his rounds regularly, and his eye 
never passed over a square inch of the embankment 
without ascertaining thoroughly its condition. 

One night, about midwinter, a wild storm was 
sweeping along the coast. It was a fearful storm, 
and had been raging with unabated violence for three 
days. 

“It’s a bad time,” said Dirk Danneker, gloomily. 
“If the dykes can stand this, we need fear nothing 
else.” . 

The mother looked at little Hans, but he said noth- 
ing, but sat with his eyes fixed dreamily on the fire, 
Presently he arose, and went into the outer rdom, 
There he wrapped himself in his warm coat, and lit 
his father’s lantern. He was leaving the house, 
when his mother, who had followed him silently, 
laid her hand on his shoulder. 

‘Where are you going, child?” she asked. 

“To look at my dyke, mother,” he replied, smiling. 

“On such a night as this?” 

*T could not sleep, mcther, unless I did so. I must 
do my little work for ‘ home and fatherland.’ * 

The mother could not refuse him, so she laid her 
hand on his head, and said, tenderly: ~ 

“May the good Lord biess thee and keep thee, 
child.’’ ; 

Then little Hans went out into the storm. He soon 
reached what he called his post; and found every- 
thing sate and secure. Something, he knew not 
what, urged him to go beyond his usual walk, and he 
kept on towards the north, flashing his lantern along 
the side of the dyke, and examining the earth wall 
with anxious eyes. He was very cold; but he could not 
turn back. Something kept urging him onward, on- 
ward. 

He had been walking for more than an hour when 
he suddenly paused, and bent down towards the 
ground with acryof alarm. The water was flowing 
in through a small opening, scarce half an inch in 
diameter, but as the child watched he could see that 
it was gradually growing larger. 

His first impulse was to return home, and give the 
alarm, but he reflected that the opening in the dyke 
would grow larger eyery moment, and that it might 
be tuo late to check the water when his father arriv- 
ed. Something must be done at once, and he must 
do it. 

He put down his lantern and with his little hands 
tried to scrape together earth enough to stop the 
leak. The cold was so intense, and the ground so 
hard, that he made little or no progress, and the ter- 
rible opening in the dyke grew larger every moment. 
Little Hans shuddered, and then paused in perplexity 
and distress. Then, without hesitating longer, he 
tore off his warm coat, and, rolling it up like a wad, 
pressed it against the crevice. The water forced it 
away, however, and the boy found that in order to 
stop the current he must hold it there with all his 
strength. 

He had a brave heart, but it sank when he saw 
this, for he knew that it would compel him to remain 
at his post all night, unless assistance came to him, 
and he feared that he would freeze to death in the 
storm. He hoped, however, that his mother would 
miss him and search for him. Yet he knew that if 
aid did not come soon his strength would not be equal 
to the task of sustaining his life through the night. 
Still, he was determined to make the effort, for he 
knew that if the sea broke through, his parents and 
brothers and sisters would be drowned, and all the 
country round about destroyed. 

So the child seated himself on the ground, and 
pressed with all his might against the opening with 
his thick coat. Soon he felt that the water had 
ceased to flow through. Yet it took all his strength 
of will and body, all his courage, to sustain him, for 





he was growing numb with the cold, and suffering | 
greatly. His pain increased every moment, and then 
it ceased, and he felt a dreamy, pleasant languor 
steal over him. He seemed to hear strains of sweet 
music, and voices crying, ‘‘ Blessed child! God has 
blessed thee, little Hans!” It was very sweet, and 
he wondered what had become of the cold and storm, 
but he never relaxed his grasp on the opening. 





When the morning dawned it found Dirk Daune- 
ker and his wife searching wearily for their child 
along the dyke, for the storm was dying away, and 
the sun was coming out again. 

* Alas!” sobbed the mother, ‘he has perished in 
the storm; and when he left me, I asked God to bless 
him.” 

The father paused, and a great cry escaped his lips. 

* Look, wife,”’ he cried. ‘Has not God blessed our 
boy? See! he has made him the saviour of our 
country.” 

Yes! there lay little Hans, his form stiff and 
rigid, and hi8 face pinched and pale, but with his 
hands pressed tightly against his coat, which was 
now frozen to the dyke. Even in death the child had 
not relaxed his grasp upon the coat, and, as he had 
fallen upon it in dying, his weight had kept it pressed 
against the opening until it froze there. 

God had indeed blessed him, for he had made the 
child the meaus of saving the province from destruc- 
tion. 





BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
A NOVEL OF THRILLING INTEREST. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
JOHN ENGLISH TELLS THE STORY OF HIS LIFE. 


‘ONCE upon a time,” began John, ‘‘ there was a 
young man who knew neither his name nor his age, 
nor where he was born.—But I had better drop the 
story-telling style,and say what I have got to say in 
my own fashion.—My earliest recullections, which 
are very faint, and very vague, carry me back, as in 
a dream, to a stately and beautiful home, where 
everybody is kind to me. I seem to see myself, a 
very wee fellow indeed, richly dressed, cantering on 
a@ pony down a long avenue of trees; and then I am 
inside a magnificent room, and a lady in rustling silk 
is beside me, who speaks to me in a soft silvery voice. 
I fancy she is trying to persuade me to take some 
physic; but I don’t like her, in spite of her honeyed 
words; and then, all at once, I am in adreadful room 
with barred windows, and great wooden, high-backed 
chairs, and a huge, funereal-looking bed, to whichja 
taint odor of dead people seems to cling—a bed that 
becomes absolutely horrible as the afternoon deepens. 
Something whispers to me that behind that shroud- 
like drapery a skeleton is hidden, which will put 
forth its bony hand in the middle of the night, and 
clutch me by the hair; and the conviction at Jength 
works so powerfully upon me, that I rush to the door, 
and shriek aloud to be let out; but nobody heeds me, 
and I fancy that I go off intosome kind of a fit, and 
am ill for many days afterwards. 

“ Next I am on the sea, and still ill, but in a differ- 
ent way, and am waited upon off and on by a lame 
ugly man and his shrewish-looking wife, who call 
themselves my uncle and aunt; but I repudiate the 
relationship in a childish, obstinate way that makes 
the lame man snarl and growl, and threaten with an 
oath to fling me overboard. We seem to be along 
time on that dreary sea; but we land at last on a 
bustling wharf, where 1 feel more insignificant and 
miserable than before. Next come scenes, like por- 
tions of a moving panorama, in a strange country, as. 
we move slowly forward to our new home, which is 
in @ wretched little American country town. I will 
not inflict upon you any detail of the miserable life 
ied by me during the next five or six years. The man 
with whom [ lived, and whose name was Jeremiah 
Kreefe, was a surgeon by profession, and might no 
doubt have done well had he not been such a drunk- 
en, dissclute fellow. Me he ever seemed to bate, and 
his treatment of me corresponded with the intensity 
of his dislike. In his drunken fits, he made a pvint 
of thrashing me ferociously, with or without provo- 
cation, till, after a time, 1 grew too wary for him, 
and kept out of his reach till he was sober again. 
But even that did not always save me. That I was 
headstrong and obstinate, and had a willful temper 
of my own, Ido not doubt; but in any case, I cannot | 
think that I deserved such cruel treatment at his 
hands. I have a gratetul recollection of his wife hav- 
ing saved me from his clutches on two or three occa- 
sions; ordinarily, she was a coarse, sharp-tempered 
woman enough, with a hand that seemed ever ready 
to give me a sly buxon the ears. After a time, I was 
sent to school; and there another cane was at work, 
beating knowledge into me perforce, and a very pain- 
ful process I found it to be. 

“The hatred of Jeremiah Kreefe seemed to deepen 
as I grew older; indeed, the feeling was a mutual 
one. Sometimes, when he was in his cups, and so 
far gone as to be incapable of pursuit, I would take 
my revenge by jeering at him, and calling him names, 
and setting him at defiance generally. He would 
snarl and foam at the mouth like a caged hyena, and 
fling anything at my head that came readiest to his 
hand; while I performed a sort of impish war-dauce 
round him, and snapped my fingers contemptuously 
in his face. Had I gone within reach of his muscular 
arm at such a time, I feel sure that he would have 





killed me outright. What seemed to annoy him 





more than anything else when he was sober was my 
stubborn refusal to address him as my ‘uncle.’ 
Nothing that he said or did could induce me todo 
this. I defied alike his threats and his promises; I 
did more than that—I told it up and down the little 
town that he was not my uncle; and when people 
asked me who my parents were, I said I didn’t know, 
but that Dr. Kreefe knew, and they had better ask 
him. And I believe—but how I came to know it, I 
cannot tell—that the minister and one or two other 
gentlemen did ask him certain questions, which he 
found it rather difficult to answer; and I think it 
likely that the devilish scheme which his evil brain 
presently hatched resulted from his alarm at being 
thus cross- questioned. 

“ Early one bitterly cold morning—as nearly as I 
can tell, Iwas about nine years old at the time— 
Kreefe rode up to the door, mounted on a strong 
gray horse; and I was told that he was going a long 
journey, and that I was to accompany him. He 
seized me roughly by the shoulder, and swung me up 
behind him, and passed a strong strap round both 
our waists, and told me to hold tight, if 1 didn’t want 
to slip off and be smashed. Thus, at break of day, 
we rode together through the sleepy little town; and 
Kreefe’s wife, standing in the doorway, looked after 
us with a white, frightened face. Once on the hard, 
rough, country roads, we rode more quickly—rode all 
through the short winter-day, stopping now and then 
for refreshments, or to bait our horse, and then for- 
ward again; till, as night came on, we left the last 
squatter’s clearing behind us—as ina dream, I heard 
some one tell Kreefe this—and so came out on toa 
great rolling prairie, lighted up by the rays of the 
full moon. I had grown terribly weary long before 
this, and had fallen into a sort of half-sleep, without 
losing all consciousness of where I was, and was only 
saved from falling by the belt round my waist. A 
more angry jerk than usual roused me up occasion- 
ally, and it was at one of these time#that I caught 
my first glimpse of the prairie. But I was too far 
gone to heed even that, and was soon lost in dream- 
land again. I have a sort of half-consciousness of 
hearing a number of strange voices, and of being lift- 
ed off the horse, and laid down on something soft 
near a huge fire; but I have no distinct recollection 
of anything more till I awoke some time the follow- 
ing morning, to find myself surrounded by strange 
faces, and to be told that I should never see my ty- 
rant again. 

‘And I never did see Kreefe again—a loss which 
did not grieve me. I found myself a memberof a 
squatter’s family that was moving westward, to occu- 
py a choice tract of land which had been won by one 
of the sonsinarafile, The father, the chief of this 
strange brood, was a rude, rough-and-tumble old fel- 
low; by no means bad-hearted, in his own peculiar 
way, who had lived all his life on the outskirts of civ- 
ilization, and who was equally ready for a tussle with 
a grisly bear or a skirmish with the Indians. The 
sons were true chips of the old block—free, rollicking 
young giants while they were among friends, but 
merciless and cruel as death when their darker pas- 
sions were roused. The mother was dead; two un- 
married daughters, and the wife of the eldest son, 
comprised the fairer portion of the family—rough, 
ignorant, kind-hearted, passionate souls, who. did 
their best to spoil the parentless lad thrown so 
strangely among them. I think there can be no 
doubt that Kreefe bribed the old squatter to take me 
with him into the wilderness, and so lose sight of an 
eyesore and danger for ever, and weaken still further 
the last frail thread which bound me in memcry toa 
former happy life beyond the sea. The surgeon’s 
name was never mentioned amung us; I was quite 
willing to forget him; and the squatter had probably 
his own reasons for silence on the matter. 

“ Among this wild brood I lived, in everything like 
one of themselves, till I was eighteen years old. I 
learned how to use the axe, and clear the forest; how 
to ride, shoot, swim, and hunt; how to track my way 
across wilderness and prairie by signs known only to 
the red man and the hunter; and I grew up as tall, 
as strong, and almost as much a savage as the young 
giants, my foster-brotlhers. I lived a contented, care- 
less, day-tu-day sort of life; happy in the present, 
and indifferent alike to the future and the past—not 
that the past was forgotten, for my memury was te- 
nacious, and carried with it many recollections of my 
earlier life; but I looked back upon that time with 
very languid interest, as though it had belonged to 
quite a different person from myself. 

** In one respect, and in one only, was I treated in 
any way differently from the rest of the family. 
Twice every year, in the spring aud the fall, the old 
man, accompanied by two of his three sons, all dress- 
ed in their gayest apparel, and riding their best 
horses, would set out for the nearest town, there to 
make certain indispensable household purcbases; 
but I was never ailowed to be of the party on such 
occasions. I think if the old man had taken me with 
him only once, I should have come back quite con- 
tented; but he would not do so, and I determined to 
outwit him the first opportunity. A chance offered 
itself'as last. The old man was laid up with sickness, 
for the first time in his life, at the same time that the 
eldest son was confined to his house through an ac- 
cident; and as the visit to the town could be no long- 
er delayed, it was decided that the two youngest lads 
should go alone. Halfan hour after their departure, 
I quietly saddled a horse, and started after them. I 
overtook them a few miles away, and we rode on 
gayly together, laughing to think how riled ‘ Dad’ 
would be when he heard of my escapade. 

“While wandering about the town, all eyes and 
ears, I accidentally heard that the commandant ofa 





there for a day with his camp, was in want of a few 
good hunters to accompany him across the prairies. 
Here was an opening that suited well with my bud- 
ding ambition and thirst for a wider range of experi- 
ence than would ever be mine while I stayed with 
the old squatter. I went, on the spur of the moment, 
and volunteered my services, and was at once ac- 
cepted. I bade farewell to my foster-brothers, sent a 
kindly message to the old folk at home, and set out 
next morning with my new comrades, as blithe and 
bold as the bestof them. Then followed two years of 
wild adventure, of which it is not needful that I 
should speak further at present; and then came a 
great change. One day, while wandering about at 
some distance from the campin quest of game, I 
thought I heard the growling of a bear; and parting 
the brushwood cautiously, I advanced in the direc- 
tion of the sound. The growls became louder and 
more menacirg, and a few yards brought me to a 
small opening among the trees, in the centre of which 
@ man in a hunter’s dress wasendeavoring to keep a 
huge bear at bay with the butt-end of his gun; but 
before I could interfere in any way, the monster, 
with a stroke of its paw, sent the gun spinning 
through the air, and next moment rushed open- 
mouthed on its assailant. That minute was the last 
of its life. 

«™:s stranger whom I had so providentially res- 
cued proved to be a wealthy English gentleman 
named Felix, who was travelling for pleasure, and 
from an innate love of adventure. He had been visit- 
ing among some tribes of friendly Indians, and his 
little encampment was only a mile or twoaway. Mr. 
Felix was more than ordinarily grateful for the ser- 
vice I had done him, He took a great liking to me; 
and a few days later, he visited the commandant of 
the expedition, and, by means best known to himself, 
obtained my release, and carried me away with him; 
and from that day till he died I never left him. The 
squatter’s name was Yarnold, and I had been known 
as Jack Yarnold; but when Mr. Felix heard my 
history, he said: ‘ You are no Yankee, but a genuine 
son of the old country; and till we find out your real 
name, you shall be called John English ;’ and that is 
how I came by the name I still bear. Even after so 
long a time, I had not quite forgotten the scraps of 
knowledge which had been flogged into me when a 
lad at school; I could still read and write, though 
those processes were both difficult and painful. But 
now tbat the opportunity was offered me, I set to 
work with all the energy of which I was capable to 
remedy the neglect of years, and to fill up the gap 
which lay between myself and men of even ordinary 
education, of the presence of which I became pain- 
fully conscious from the moment we left the wilder- 
ness behind us, and came into the busy haunts of 
men. A few months later, we sailed for Europe. 
We spent a winter in Italy, and then went to France. 
A year in Paris sufficed to give me a tolerable ac- 
quaintance with ‘the French language. It was the 
intention of Mr. Felix to have gone thence to Lon- 
don; but a pulmonary complaint, to which he had 
been more or less subject since his youth, set in with 
increased violence, and he was ordered back to Italy 
without delay; but it was too late, and six months 
after that, my kind patron was no more. His death 
was the greatest loss my life has ever known. I was 
not forgotten in his will. 

“Mr. Felix and I, among other things, had dabbled 
as amateurs in photography; and when, after his 
death, I cast about for sume means of earning a liv- 
ing, I determined to adopt seriously as my profession 
what I had hitherto followed merely for pleasure. I 
obtainud an intrcduction toa well-known Parisian 
firm, and the examples of work which I submitted 
for their inspection were considered so’ satisfactory 
that an engagement was at once offered me; and the 
following two years were spent by me chiefly in 
Rome and Florence, »pivtographing the most cele- 
brated architectural features of both cities. At the 
end of that time, i accepted a more lucrative engage- 
ment fur a London bouse, which brought me to this 
country for the first time since I was taken away asa 
cenila; and here I am.” 

The little cuckoo-clock in the corner struck five as 
John English ceased speaking. Jane Garrod, with 
her apron thrown over her head, sat gazing silently 
into the glowing ewbers. It was quite dark outside 
by this time, but the room itself was filled with a sort 
of ruddy gloaming from the Cecaying fire—a warm 
coloring that brought into strong relief the pale hand- 
some face of the wounded man, and the worn, sharp- 
ly-cut features of the station-master’s wife. John, 
looking out into the darkness, saw the express-train, 
with its blood-red, Cyclopean eye, burst suddenly out 
of the tunne); and waiched it as it came swiftly on, 
breathing flame aud smoke, and marking its progress 
with free largess of fiery cinders. Its wild, detiant 
shriek seemed to break up Jane’s reverie. 

* You have not told me all,” she said, turning on 
John abruptly. 

* What have I left unsaid?” 

“ You have not told me anything that has happened 
to you since you came to Normanford. You have not 
told me how it is that you know Miss Spencelaugh so 
well; nor why an active, busy young gentleman like 
you has lingered so long in such a little out-of-the- 
way spot as this.” 

‘JT will tell you everything,” said John. So he be- 
gan and told ber all that had happene: to him since 
his arrival in Monkshire—all save his love for Fred- 
erica; but there was no need for him to speak of that; 
it was a story known to Jane Garrod without the 
telling. He told her of his recognition of the portrait 
of Jeremiah Kreefe, and of Mrs. Winch’s strange 
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Spencelaugh, sent to Cliff Cottage in mista 
of his sudden dismissal from Belair the day 
ing the landlady’s return home; he told her : 
he had gathered from Mr. Edwin, and o: 
Winch’s prevarication under his cross-quest 
** And now that you know everything,” he |: 
by saying, “you, in your turn, must tell n 
you were so startled by seeing me that nigh 
station. I have waited patiently to learn (' 
what has seemed to mea very long time. I 
no longer.” 


to some person whom I knew many, many yea 
said Jane. 

“ Now that you know me better, do you + 
that likeness as strongly as ever?” 

“T do—I do.” 

“Who was that person whom I resem): 
strongly?” 

Jane Garrod did not speak, but burst into ': 
and fell on her knees by the side of John, and 
his hand, and called him “ her darling, her ow 
boy.” 

Amazed, and almost ready to think thats! 
gone crazed, John stood up, and taking Jane 
by the arms; raised her from the grounc 
straining eyes scanned his features eagerly. 


face, and the mark on hisarm,” she muttered, '' «: 
enough to tell me who he was, without an: °° 


more.” 

“Who am I, then?” asked John, breat! 
‘You kill me by keeping me in this suspense!" 

“You are,” she said—and then she stop;- 
just at that moment she heard her husban' 
pardon cough, and heavy footstep on the - 
outside. 

John seized her bythe gown. “In Heaven's: : 
speak! Whoam I?” he said. She turned, a: 
ting her head close to his, whispered a senten« 
ear which sent all the blood to his heart, « 
him for a short time without power either t: 
or move. Next minute Abel Garrod, stalwart 
entered the room, bringing with him a waft « 
wintry air, and the dying fire leaped up for : 
stant, as if to welcome him. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
AT PEVSEY BAY. 


JANE GARROD went up to Belair the ds 
that on which John English had told her t! 
of his life; she went up specially to see Miss + . 
laugh; but on reaching the Hall, she fow 
Frederica had been summoned away by tek 
few hours before, to visit an old school-fric 
was lying dangerously ill; and as Sir Phili) 
far recovered that no immediate danger was 
hended, she had obeyed the summons withou 
Jane Garrod went back home intensely disap; 

Three days later, John’s doctor said, “ \ 
getting on nicely, but slowly. We want ch 
air; amore bracing climate. We want ozo 
must go to the sea-side for a few weeks. 
Pevsey Bay. Only twenty miles away. Wa 
invigorating. I will send you a prescription 
with you, and will run over to see you once 
for the present.” 

So John English went to Pevsey Bay, and 
his quarters at Hammock’s boarding-house. 
Jane Garrod had engaged rooms for him. J: 
self, after staying with him for a couple of du 
seeing that his comforts were properly atte: 
was obliged to leave him, and go back to he 
duties; but made a point of guing over by r: 
a week to see how he was progressing. Both 
and John, Miss Spencelaugh’s return was imy: 
awaited. 

Pevsey Bay, even during the height of i 
season, was not a very lively place; but as 
erally contrived to feather its nest pretty com’ 
during the summer and autumn, it was wis 
tent to hibernate through the cold dead mon: 
came after. John was literally the only visito- 
little place, and it was only natural that Mr 
mock should waken up gleefully from her 
wintry emptiness to welcome this stray bird 
sage, and exert herself to retain him inaw 
she would have scorned todo during the buss 
when she and Hammock were obliged to s!] 
damp pantry, 80 overcrowded were they with 
and their eldest boy had to be stowed away 01 
shelf in the coal-cellar. 

But it mattered nothing to John English 
Pevsey Bay were lively or dull; he had en 
occupy his mind just then in brooding ov 
Garrod’s strange revelation. Jane and he ha 
conversations together on the all-importa: 
after that memorable afternoon on which the 
master’s wife had whispered a certain brief 
inhisear. The incomplete story of each—i 
also had a story to tell, which we shall be 
proper place—when added one to the other 
a whole, which yet had several serious ga 
but now that the story, so strangely pieced © 
came to be analyzed and commented upon a~ 
again, little bits, previously unthought of o: 
ten, were added one by one; each one te 
elucidate some point that had seemed obscur 
or to bring into stronger relief some fact 
only partially known. Still, they both deci: 
no active steps could be taken till Miss Sper 
should return home; the interests involved 
many and s0 serious, and the baronet’s healt 
feeble, that the heiress of Belair naturally ¢ 
their minds as the one who must be first « 
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behaviour; he told her of the note intended for Lady 
Spencelaugh, sent to Cliff Cottage in mistake, and 
of his sudden dismissal from Belair the day follow- 
ing the landlady’s return home; he told her all that 
he had gathered from Mr. Edwin, and of Mrs. 
Winch’s prevarication under his cross-questioning. 
“And now that you know everything,” he finished 
by saying, “you, in your turn, must tell me why 
you were so startled -by seeing me that night at the 
station. I have waited patiently to learn this, for 
what has seemed to mea very long time. I can wait 
no longer.” 

“*T was startled by the strong likeness I sawin you 
to some person whom I knew many, many years ago,” 
said Jane. 

“ Now that you know me better, do you still see 
that likeness as strongly as ever?” 

*“T do—I do.” 

‘Who was that person whom I resemble so 
strongly?” 

Jane Garrod did not speak, but burst into tears, 
and fell on her knees by the side of John, and kissed 
his hand, and called him “ her darling, her own dear 
boy.” 

Amazed, and almost ready to think that she had 
gone crazed, John stood up, and taking Jane gently 
by the arms; raised her from the ground. Her 
straining eyes scanned his features eagerly. ‘ That 
face, and the mark on hisarm,” she muttered, “ were 
enough to tell me who he was, without anything 
more.” 

*““Who am I, then?” asked John, breathlessly. 
*‘ You kill me by keeping me in this suspense!” 

“You are,” she said—and then she stopped, for 
just at that moment she heard her husband’s beg- 
pardon cough, and heavy footstep on the gravel 
outside. 

John seized her bythe gown. ‘In Heaven’s name, 
speak! Whoam I?” he said. She turned, and put- 
ting her head close to his, whispered a sentence in his 
ear which sent all the blood to his heart, and Jeft 
him for a short time without power either to speak 
or move. Next minute Abel Garrod, stalwart, ruddy. 
entered the room, bringing with him a waft of keen 
wintry air, and the dying fire leaped up for an in- 
stant, as if to welcome him. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
AT PEVSEY BAY. 


JANE GARROD went up to Belair the day after 
that on which John English had told her the story 
of his life; she went up specially to see Miss Spence- 
laugh; but on reaching the Hall, she found that 
Frederica had been summoned away by telegraph a 
few hours before, to visit an old school-friend who 
was lying dangerously ill; and as Sir Philip was so 
far recovered that no immediate danger was appre- 
hended, she had obeyed the summons without delay. 
Jane Garrod went back home intensely disappointed. 

Three days later, John’s doctor said, ‘“‘ We are 
getting on nicely, but slowly. We want change of 
air; amore bracing climate. We want ozone. We 
must go tv the sea-side for a few weeks. Say to 
Pevsey Bay. Only twenty miles away. Warm, but 
invigorating. I will send you a prescription to take 
with you, and will run over to see you once a week, 
for the present.” 

So John English went to Pevsey Bay, and took up 
his quarters at Hammock’s boarding-house, where 
Jane Garrod had engaged rooms for him. Jane her- 
self, after staying with him for a couple of days, and 
seeing that his comforts were properly attended to, 
was obliged to leave him, and go back to her hume- 
duties; but made a point of guing over by rail twice 
a week to see how he was progressing. Both by her 
and John, Miss Spencelaugh’s return was impatiently 
awaited. 

Pevsey Bay, even during the height of its little 
season, was not a very lively place; but as it gen- 
erally contrived to feather its nest pretty comfortably 
during the summer and autumn, it was wisely con- 
tent to hibernate through the cold dead months that 
came after. John was literally the only visitor in the 
little place, and it was ovly natural that Mrs. Ham- 
mock should waken up gleefully from her state of 
wintry emptiness to welcome this stray bird of pas- 
sage, and exert herself to retain him in a way that 
she would have scorned todo during the busy season, 
when she and Ha k were obliged to sleepin a 
damp pantry, 80 overcrowded were they with visitors ; 
and their eldest boy had to be stowed away on a snug 
shelf in the coal-cellar. 

But it mattered nothing to John English whether 
Pevsey Bay were lively or dull; he had enough to 
occupy his mind just then in brooding over Jane 
Garrod’s strange revelation. Jane and he had many 
conversations together on the all-important topic, 
after that memorable afternoon on which the station- 
master’s wife had whispered a certain brief sentence 
in hisear. The incomplete story of each—for Jane 
also had a story to tell, which we shall hear in its 
proper place—when added one to the other, formed 
a whole, which yet had several serious gaps in it; 
but now that the story, so strangely pieced together 
came to be analyzed and commented upon again and 
again, little bits, previously unthought of or forgot- 
ten, were added one by one; each one tending to 
elucidate some point that had seemed obscure before, 
or to bring into stronger relief some fact hitherto 
only partially known. Still, they both decided that 
no active steps could be taken till Miss Spencelaugh 
should return home; the interests involved were so 
many and so serious, and the baronet’s health was so 
feeble, that the heiress of Belair naturally came into 
their minds as the one who must be first consulted; 





besides which, there was a family secret in the case, 
which it would not do to reveal to strangers until 
further counsel should have been sought and given. 

John gathered strength daily; but with returning 
health eame a desire to be up and doing; the state of 
inaction to which he was condemned galled his 
ardent spirit like a chain. Hecould not bend his 
mind just yet to reading or study; and to beguile 
some of the hours that flagged so wearily in the stag- 
nation of the little town, he drew up a precis or 
abstract of his case, for the information of Miss 
Spencelaugh; beginning with the earliest facts of his 
personal history that were either remembered by 
himself or had been made known to him by others, 
and so setting down one fact after another, in order 
of time, till he had brought his statement up almost 
to the date of his writing. He re-wrote and re- 
modelled his first rough draft four times before he 
| was satisfied with his work; and next time Jane 
visited him, the important document was placed in 
her hands for delivery to Frederica, so soon as the 
latter should return. The next wet day sent John 
to his desk again. Nearly a week had passed since 
he had finished his statement, and in reading over 
his copy of it this morning, it struck him, after so 
long an absence, with an air of strangeness, and he 
saw far more clearly than he had ever done before, 
how weak his case was, in a legal point of view; how 
many important links were still wanting toit; and 
how easily, for want of such links, any clever prac- 
titioner would tear it to rags in a court of law. Con- 
sidering these things seriously, John English came to 
asudden resolution—he had always been impulsive 
and headstrong—which he determined to put into 
practice without further delay. 

Later on, the same day, he walked up to the sta- 


He was just leaving the office, when the bell rang for 
the arrival of the down express, and—with the indo- 
lent curiosity of a convalescent who has no better 
employment for his time than that of looker-on—he 
lingered to watch it. Now, Pevsey Bay is a junction- 
station, and passengers for Normanford, Kingsthorpe, 
and other neighboring hamlets, have here to change 
carriages, and not unfrequently to play at patience 
for an odd hour or two, pending the arrival of the 
branch-train. Among the passengers who alighted 
at Pevsey Bay Station, on this particular afternoon, 
was one whom John English’s keen glance at once 
singled out from the crowd, and from that moment 
he had eyes for none other. 

“Itis the lady of my dreams!” he murmured to 
‘himself. ‘‘What happy chance has brought her 
hither?” 

His heart beat so painfully for a minute or two 
that he could not move; and before he was able to 
stir a step, Frederica’s gaze, drawn by Love’s cunning 
magnetism, was fixed on his white, intense face and 
hungry eyes—rested there an instant with a sort of 
doubting, pained surprise, only to melt next moment 
into a look of glad recognition. They both blushed 
as they drew near each other, but for a little while 
neither of them could speak; for Frederica’s eyes 
were full of tears by this time, and John, after the 
fashion of little boys when they go into strange com- 
pany, seemed suddenly to have lost his tongue. But 
their hands met in a long, silent pressure, that told 
more than many words could have done. 

“Why don’t you offer me your arm, sir?” said 
Frederica, with an April smile. ‘For I mean to 
monopolize you till the next train comes up. Can’t 
you guess why? I want to hear all about your 
strange adventure on Inchmallow, and about the 
recent attempt on your life. Merely a woman’s 
odious curiosity—nothing more.” 

“But you are getting better—I can see that,” said 
Frederica, when Jobn had done what he could to 
satisfy her curiosity, “‘ and I hope to see you soon at 
Belair. I got the portfolio of photographs you so 
kindly sent me; and I have more commissions for 
you than I can remember just now, so you must 
make haste and get well, or I shall have to give them 
to some one else. Does not my threat frighten you?” 


Jon detlared that he was not in the least fright- 
ened; and then he added that he should have much 
pleasure in waiting on Miss Spencelaugh so soon as 
his health should be sufficiently restored to enable 
him to attend to business; but he said’nothing about 
the resolution he had arrived at only that morning, 
neither did he make any mention of the manuscript 
which he had intrusted into Jane Garrod’s hands for 
delivery to Miss Spencelangh. After that, the con- 
versation seemed to languish a little; but I don’t 
think that either of them felt inclined on that ac- 
count to say to the other, “ How dull you are;” for 
Cupid is never more dangerous, never more bent on 
tying a true-lover’s knot, that no mortal fingers can 
unloose, than when he has least to say for himself. 

By-and-by came Frederica’s train; farewells were 
spoken, and John English walked back to his lodg- 
ings, more confirmed than befure to carry out his 
morning’s resolution. 

Hammock's Boarding-house was managed by Mrs. 
Hammock, who, in common with others of her tribe 
at Pevsey Bay, would have contrived to do very 
comfortably at the expense of the migratory horde 
who flocked thither during the “ season,” had not 
her laudable efforts been utterly frustrated by an 
idle, incorrigible dog of a husband, who demanded to 
be kept “like a gentleman” out of the proceeds of 
the establishment. Mr. Ferdinand C. Hammock— 
tall, sandy, with high cheek-bones, a ragged mous- 
tache, and a quasi-military swagger, the son of a 
bankrupt riding-master—neither could nor would 
work. He never had worked, and it was not likely 





that, at his time of life, he was going to degrade him- 


tion, to make some inquiries respecting the trains, 





self by doing anything towards earning his own liv- 
ing. So Mrs. H. struggled, and slaved, and scraped 
at home, while my lord swaggered about the little 
place as though he were the sole proprietor of it; 
and had good clothes and good dinners; and looked 
down contemptuously on his wife's lodgers, and on 
his wife, too, if the truth must be told; and was 
never without a crown-piece in his pocket wherewith 
to make merry of an evening at the Golden Anchor. 
But this pleasant state of affairs had consequences, 
one of which was that the rent had perforce been 
allowed to fallinto arrear, so that three half-years 
were due at the time John English took up bis quar- 
ters in the establishment. Mr. Dilwood, the land- 
lord, was a forbearing man; but patience has its 
limits, and of late he had been pressing Mrs. Ham- 
mock rather hardly to clear off some portion, at 
least, of what was owing. But that hard-working 
person’s little hoard had melted through the fingers 
of her improvident husband, till but very few golden 
pieces were left, hardly sufficient, in fact, to meet the 
small, unavoidable expenses arising from day to day 
during the months that yet remained betore the first 
summer visitor would make his appearance. As for 
paying the rent—the prospect was an utterly hope- 
less one; and Mrs. Hammock had finally been obliged 
to intimate to her husband that it was Mr. Dilwood’s 
intention to put a man in possession, and that bank- 
ruptcy stared them in the face. So Hammock went 
moodily about the little town, brooding over the 
dark prospect before him, and pulling his ragged 
moustache more than ever, and only brightening up 
into a forced merriment when he found himself 
among a knot of congenial souls, in the bar-parlor 
of the Golden Anchor. 

John English’s departure from the little station- 
house at Kingsthorpe had been witnessed by unseen 
eyes; and twenty-four hours had not passed after 
his arrival at Pevsey Bay, before Brackenridge, un- 
der the friendly shade of evening, was quietly recon- 
noitering the new territory. A few cautious inquiries 
at shops in the immediate neighborhood of Ham- 
mock’s, followed his survey at the premises, and then 
he went home by the last train, in high spirits. 

One consequence of the chemist’s visit to the little 
watering-place tock the shape of a lawyer’s letter, 
received by Mrs. Hammock the following day, in 
which she was told that unless twelve out of the 
eighteen months’ rent due should be paid within 
three wecks, further proceedings would at once be 
taken. The secret of this was that Mr. Dilwocd was 
an old acquaintance of Brackenridge, and under 
some small obligation to him, and a word from the 
chemist was sufficient to induce him to “ put on the 
screw,” as the latter termed it, in the form of an 
attorney’s letter. Next day, at dusk, Brackenricge 
strolled into the little watering-place; and later on, 
when the usual circle met at the Golden Anchor, 
there he was, an affable stranger, ready to stand 
treat for anybody, and greatly interested in all the 
news of the place. He seemed to take quite a liking 
to the raffish, shabby-genteel Hammock; and after a 
time, when the company had thinned somewhat, he 
contrived to seat himself next to him. Hammock’s 
moodiness had melted by this time, before the- genial 
influence of the compounds purveyed at the Golden 
Anchor, and the chemist found him quite ready to, 
drink any quantity of brandy-and-water at any one 
else’s expense, and to declaim lequaciously on every- 
thing connected with Pevsey Bay, his own private 
affairs excepted. But it was to his own private 
affairs that the chemist wished to bring him; seeing, 
therefore, how he shied at the subject, whenever it 
was introduced, even in the most delicate way, 
Brackenridge decided that a rougher method of treat- 
ment must at once be brought to bear; so, at the 
close of the evening, they went out together, arm-in 
arm, and, smoking their cigars, wandered down to 
the jetty, to have a last whiff together before parting, 
Now was Brackenridge’s opportunity. ‘ Rather dull 
here in winter, ch?” said the chemist. 

** Awfully slow work,” said Hammock, senten- 
tioualy. 

“Let me see. I think I have been told that you 
keep a boarding-house, or something of that kind. Is 
it so?” 

“‘ Why—yes—that house on the Parade there. My 
wife manages the business. One must live, you 
know, eh?” 

* Just so; as well make a living that way as any 
other. Rents rather high in these parts, I suppose?” 

““Why—hum-—yes, rather high for houses in good 
positions.” 

“Ah, well, the profits you make daring the season 
will easily stand it. Come, now, you contrive to net 
sumething handsome every year, don’t you?” 

** People don’t do that sort of thing for nothing, it 
aint likely. But really, we are getting to talk about 
matters that—” 

“ Then, if the profits are so large,” said the chem- 
ist, interrupting his new friend, ‘“ how does it hap- 
pen, Mr. Hammock, that you are eighteen months 
in arrear with your rent?” 

Hammock’s cigar dropped from between his lips, 
and he fell back a step or two, in sheer amazement. 
** How the devil—” he began, and then he stopped. 

‘Mr. Dilwood is a friend of mine,” said Bracken- 
ridge, quietly. ‘‘ He mentioned to me, the other day 
as a matter of business, that he was about to sell you 
up, and that he had already got another tenant in 
view of your house. Such little accidents will hap- 
pen now and then, you know.” 

Hammock was wiping his hot palms nervously 
with his handkerchief. The idea of his approximate 
ruin had never been brought so vividly before him, 
and his craven heart shuddered at the prospect. He 


at length broke the silence with a volley of frightful 
oaths, to which the chemist listened with exemplary 
patience. When he had done, Brackenridge said, 
quietly, ‘‘ A bad mess, certainly, for any fellow to be 
in. But there seems to me one way by which you 
may squeeze out of it.” 

‘Curse you! what are you driving at?” said the 
other, sullenly. 

* Listen to me attentively,” resumed the chemist. 
‘There is a gentleman staying at your house, just 
now, Mr. John English by name.” And then he 
took Hammock by the button, and drew him closer, 
and whispered earnestly in his ear for ten minutes, 
at the end of which time the two men walked back, 
arm-in-arm, towards the town. At the corner of the 
Parade, they stopped to bid each other good-night. 
“Now you thoroughly understand what I want?” 
said the chemist, interrogatively. ‘You will send 
me a daily report of your lodger’s doings—how he 
spends his time, who comes to see him, and where he 
goes when he walks out; but, above all, you will 
arrange that all letters written by him shall pass 
through my hands before being posted.” 

‘TI understand,” said Hammock, sulkily. “The 
post-office is right at the other end of the town, and 
my lad Jack always takes Mr. English’s letters for 
him. Jack will do anything for a cigar, and never 
peach after. The young rascal is only eleven, and he 
has learned to smoke, already.” 

“Do what I ask you to do,” said Brackenridge, 
“and I will engage that Dilwood shall never trouble 
you again about the back rent.” 





Jane Garrod, on her next visit to Pevsey Bay, was 
thunderstruck to find that John English had left his 
lodgings on the previous day, and gone away, no one 
knew whither. Had he left no letter, no message 
for her? she anxiously asked. Neither one nor the 
other. Mr. English had written a letter, Jack said, 
which he, Jack, had taken to the post-office; but it 
was addressed to some gent in London. And Jack, 
having volunteered this information, turned round 
and winked to himself, and muttered, ‘‘ Walker!” 
Mr. English had paid his bill, and had left by the 2.40 
P. M. train, added Hammock, and had booked him- 
self through to London. Beyond that, they knew 
nothing as to the intentions or movements of their 
late ledger. Jane, wondering more than ever, and 
suspecting some treachery, went herself to the sta- 
tion, and there ascertained that Hammock’s state- 
ment was true. After this, there was nothing left 
for her but to go back home. Surely John would 
write in a day or two; and with this scrap of hope 
she was fain to comfort herself, in the midst of her 
surprise at his unaccountable disappearance. 


[T0 BE CONTINUED.] 








Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
A wonderful Man. 

There appeared in Paris, in the sixteenth century, 
one Mecab Ader, calling himself the Wandering Jew, 
and claiming to have lived 1600 years, and to have 
visited all parts of the earth. He was familiar with 
every important event and date since the birth of 
Christ, and was not confused by the most intricate 
cross-questioning, but answered readily. No one 
could address him in any language that he was igno- 
rant of. He was visited by all the literati of the city, 
who believed him to be an impostor, but went away 
bewildered and astonished. He suddenly disapp d 
from Paris. 








Knowledge of Languages. 

Joseph Caspar Mozzafouti, the great Italian lin- 
guist, is said to have known one hundred and t« enty 
languages. Byron termed him “a walking polyglat, 
a monster of language.” He had the gift of think- 
ing in any language le had acquired, and was the 
greatest linguist the world ever saw. 





A tedious Pilgrimage. 

Catherine de Medicis made a vow that if certain 
undertakings of hers prospered, she would send a 
pilgrim on foot to Jerusalem, and that every three 
steps he advanced, he should go one back. A citizen 
of Verberie actually plished this tedi jour- 
ney, and was liberally rewarded by the queen, being 
well paid, and made a noble. 








Purification of Water. 

It is stated that there is good reason to believe, 
from certain experiments recently made, that any 
kind of water my be ireed, not only from the impuri- 
ties it contains in suspension, but also those it holds 
in solution, and may thus be made fit for drinking, 
by adding to it a very small amount of a solution of 
permanganate of potash, and then filtering it through 
a layer of magnetic oxide of iron and carbun, a few 
inches thick. The required mixture may be obtained 
by heating in a close vessel red oligist ore and a small 
quantity of sawdust. 

An important Hint. 

We have seen in a coppersmith’s workshop thin 
cushions of India rubber cuttings placed under the 
legs of benches, with a remarkable effect. The work- 
men in the shop below had long been annoyed and 
deafened by the noise of the hammering; but when 
the cushions were placed, as above described, the 
noise was so much deadened that scarcely a sound 
passed through the floor. At the same time, there 
was no loss of solidity in the benches. 
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CWwritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
“THE THINGS OF THIS WORLD.” 


BY MILTON R OTIS. 

O, what is pleasure—in whose chase 
Life’s one brief day is made a race 

Of vanity and lightness ? 
A star, to gaze on whose bright crown 
We wait until the sun goes down, 
And find, when it bas o'er us shone, 

No warmth in all its brightsess. 


And what is friendship ?- that false flower, 
Which spreads its leaves at daylight's hour, 
And closes them at eve; 
Opening its petals to the light— 
Sweet-breathing when the sun shines bright, 
But shut to those who in the night 
Of doubt and darkness grieve. 


And what are hopes ?—- gay butterflies, 
That on the breath of fancy rise, 
Whene’er the sunshine lures them; 
Forever, ever on the wing, 
Mocking our faint steps following, 
And if at last caught, perishing 
In the grasp that secures them, 


And what is fame ?—the smile that slays, 
The cup in which sweet poison plays; 
At best the flowery wreath 
That twines around the victim’s head, 
Where, mid sweet flowers around it spread, 
And harps’ and timbrels’ sounds, ‘tis led 
Melodiously to death. 


And our affections - what are they ? 
O, blossoms smiling cn the spray, 
All beruty and al! sweetness; 
But which the canker may lay bare, 
Or rude hands from the branches tear, 
Or blighting winds leave withering there, 
Sad types of mortal fleetness. 


And what is life itself?—a sail, 

With sometimes an auspicious gale 
And some bright sunbeams round it; 

But oftener amidst tempests cast, 

The lowering sky, the howling blast, 

And whelmed beneath the wave at last, 
Where never plummet sounded. 


C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


IN LOVE: 


MY MARBLIAEGBo 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 








Ir was a great event for my mother when the Stu- 
bens had company. The handsome buildings of their 
estate faced the road upon the opposite side of which 
was my little farm. My mother and I lived alone in 
our tiny brown house, the cosiest little home in the 
world, I thought, for many a year. 

As I have said, the Stubens lived opposite, and. 
when, in addition to my good old mother’s dairy- 
work, and knitting, and Bible-reading, she had the 
entertainment of watching the Stubens, in the event 
of visitors, she was quite happy. They were not 
purse-proud people. Though Mr. Stubens counted 
his thousands twice over to my hundreds, he was a 
sensible, practical man, with an interest in agricul- 
ture, which he often discussed with me, while his 
wife was very neighborly, in an old-fashioned way, 
and relied greatly upon my mother’s knowledge of 
household matters. A widowed son and his child re- 
sided with them; this was all their family. Their 
servants always called me, respectfully, ‘* Mr. Don- 
ald,’ and little Leo, the grandchild, often spent whole 
days at our house. 

Still, they had various privileges in living which 
we had never known; one of these was fashionable 
visitors. Redwood, as it was called from its grove of 
autumn maples, was a charming place to metropoli- 
tans. They appreciated, fully, its terraced drives, 
its lawns, its fine shade-trees, its hospitality, and—its 
heir; at least, the female portion of the community 
did. Still, there were some, I know, indifferent even 
to such a fine man as Philip Stubens, and came nat- 
urally because the place was beautiful, and they were 
welcome. 

But it is true that there were many young ladies, 
and their arrival from the South demanded the at- 
tendance of as many cavaiiers from other points of 
the compass, for Kedwood was a rendezvous for the 
nobility of half the State. Thesummers were usually. 
very gay there, and it was my mother’s delight to 
watch the sallying out of excursionists, to listen to 
the dance-music, to see the ladies on the lawn in the 
morning, to receive from them a courtesy, or bestow 
on them afavor. Their bright facesseemed tocharm 
her. All the little graces of polite life had for her a 
fascination. ‘‘ Just see how white their hands are! 
and then their pretty ways, as if there was no knowl- 
edge of ugliness in them. See their dresses; they 
just look like a troop of morning clouds. No wonder 
the gentlemen kneel down to put them on their 
horses.” 

My dear old mother! her eyesight was failing. 

It was during the summer of which I write, that 
Lucia Mars came to Redwood. She came with her 
father, who had been a school-boy friend of Mr. Stu- 
bens. I sawher first sitting upon the piazza between 
the two old gentlemen, her head on her father’s knee. 
It was a regal head, too queenly, it seemed to me, to 
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erforn: such a childish act—but there was her charm. | 





I never saw any one so proud and yet so winsome. 
My mother, sitting at the window, laid her knitting 
on her knee. 

“Well, now, Donald, who is that?” 

‘Mr. Mars, of New York.” 

“No, no—the lady.” 

“ His daughter.” 

“| thought so. Now isn’t that lovely? Where do 
those beautiful creatures get such pretty ways? But 
after all, Donald, poor little Jenny would sit that way 
with her father hours at a time. But then Jenny 
was only a child.” : 

My mother relapsed into memories of my little 
dead sister. I laid down my book, and looked through 
the vines at the group upon the piazza. Group after 
group of the gay young people came out and saun- 
tered along the piazza, or wandered down upon the 
lawn, but she seemed to have no inclination to join 
them; she still sat quietly at her father’s knee. They 
were very wealthy, and she was an heiress, but there 
came a time when I forgot it. . 

The next day I stood behind a trellis in the yard, 
trimming a grape-vine, when the gentle fall of horses’ 
hoofs came along the road, and then I heard a sweet 
voice: 

“Why, what a pretty rustic picture! Who lives 
here, Mr. Stubens?” 

*‘ Donald Grey and his mother. He is a friend of 
ours, and a fine fellow. Will yougo in? The old 
lady just suits the house.” 

“Do you know them very well?” 

“Very well.” 

“Then I think I would like to go in.” 

So Philip Stubens and Miss Mars dismounted from 
their horses and came up the path. I came forward, 
received an introduction to the lady, and preceded 
them into the house. My mother, in the whitest of 
aprons, was making butter in the little dairy. Her 
soft, wrinkled cheek flushed a little at sight of her 
visitors, but there was no doubt of their welcome, and 
I saw that Miss Mars was charmed with her. 

‘What a fresh, clean little nest of a place!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘ Why, 1 never sawso much milk and 
butter before in my life! See, Mr. Stubens, the fire 
on the hearth, the sparks flying up the chimney, and 
the dinner-pot boiling. What a great arm-chair!— 
and how white the floor is! I wonder what makes 
it all look so pleasant and home-like to me; I never 
had a home in a farm-house.” 

My mother smiled. Miss Mars changed her seat 
for one on the hearth, from whence she took up the 
cat. 

“Pussy, how nice and sleek you are. Mr. Grey, 
were you born here?” 

“ Yes,” I answered. 

“And it has always been your home?” 

“Always.” 

“ Well, it seems just as though I had lived here, 
too, when 1 was a little girl.” 

‘Perhaps you will some day marry a farmer and 
live in a farm-house,” said Mr. Stubens. 

« Perhaps so,” she answered, laughing, ‘‘and I had 
better be learning how to do it. Mrs. Grey, please 
show me how you make butter.” 

She went to my mother’s side, and stood there 
asking questions, the heavy folds of her habit upon 
the floor, ber carnation cheek glowing under the long 
green plume of her hat, one tender hand ungloved, 
the other, in its buff gauntlet, holding the little silver- 
handled whip. Mr. Stubens’s eyes followed her ad- 
miringly. Iam sure the idea that she would ever 
make butter was the last one she entertained seri- 
ously, but she listened attentively to all my mother’s 
directions. 

“ But you don’t want butter without bread, Lucia,” 
said Mr. Stubens. 

“No. Now what shall I do? I haven’t the least 
idea how to make bread.” 

“If you would like to come over and learn, I will 
teach you how I make my bread,” said my mother. 

“And excellent bread it is, I assure you,” said Mr. 
Stubens. ‘“ Leo will tell you that.” 

“ Then I will certainly come,” said Miss Mars. 

She lingered after she was on her horse, admiring 
the little garden, and waiting forme to gather her 
some pinks which she asked for. Mr. Stubens 
humored all her fancies, attending her as patiently 
as if he were bound to the service. As they rode up 
the drive of Redwood, my mother unreservedly pro- 
nounced them the handsomest couple she had ever 
seen. 

My mother did not teach her to make bread—Lucia 
told me afterwards that she never thought of it again 
—but the next morning a delegation of pretty young 
ladies waited on me to know if I would loan my boat 
for a pond lily excursion, and she was one of them. 
She wore a rich cashmere wrapper; her dark hair 
was bound up ina net of gold thread; and she charm- 
ed my mother more than ever by her beauty, and 
ease, and graciousness. I promised to loan my boat, 
and to take the party in charge. Mr. Stubens kept 
no boat. Mine was the only good one on the pond. 

Later, Mr. Philip Stubens came over and made 
arrangements for my taking charge of a large party 
entirely of ladies, the geutiemen having made upa 
shooting party for the woods. 

I was waiting at the bank when the carriages came 
down. There were eight lovely ladies, and I was to 
take charge of them all! When they had descended 
from their seats, and all the wraps found, and every- 
body composed to the verge of waiting, I turned to 
guide them to the boat. A pretty, c.quettish girl 
burst into a merry peal of laughter.- 

‘Mr. Grey,” she cried, “ you are leading a furlorn 
hope, if ever a single man did such a thing!” 

“ Don't laugh at me,” I said, glanciug back at the 





radiant troop. ‘It is orly necessity that makes me 
single.” 

They scared all the birds from the path, who flew 
to the furtherest trees and caroled back detiance. I 
think nothing on earth is more merrily mad,than a 
party of city girls in the woods. I remember Lucia 
Mars sinking upon a log and laughing until her beau- 
tiful cheeks were as pink as the ribbons in her hair. 
A sleeve of her gray dress was torn nearly from the 
shoulder, showing her bare, lovely arm, and a bit of 
snowy embroidery, and befire we reached the boat 
she had twice lost her slender shoe. 

When my beautiful freight were composed in the 
boat, I pushed off. The water rippled silverly away 
from the prow, and the girls reached to dip their 
white hands in the waves, laughing joyously, and 
momentarily endangering the whole cargo by tipping 
the boat. 

Suddenly came a cry, “There are the lilies!” 


There they floated, like great white pearls, upon | 


the steel-blue water, a stray gleam of gold among 
their whiteness. Their green leaves sheeted the pond, 
and the blossoms starred them, like daisies a meadow. 

We rowed in among them, swamping the green 
leaves, and bearing down the lilies, but amidst much 
eagerness and many outcries, tacking and paddling 
to and fro many times to secure the flowers. I never 
shall forget those white, dripping arms, and shining 
heads, and beautiful, picturesque figures. 

Lucia Mars sat more quietly than the rest in the 
bottom of the boat. I remember her fair luminous 
face as she looked up at me with a lily in her hand, 
and it struck me that she looked very like the flower 
she held. 

“Do you know how strange it is to me that these 
beautiful things came here themselves?” she said. 
“It is just as wonderful as for a country girl to see a 
wax lily.” 

I don’t know why it was, but for years her eyes, as 
she said that, haunted me. As she spoke, in earnest 
unconsciousness, her face entered my heart. That 
long day! In these later years I mark out that day 
as a picture full of green woods and singing girls, and 
vitalized by one presence which I never afterwards 
forgot. She was a little more serious than the rest, 
yet fullof happiness. Her laugh was sweeter than 
any lark’s song. 

T had a taste for relics and curiosities, and since my 
childhood had collected quite a museum. It was the 
next day that Lucia Mars came to my house with 
her father. My mother was baking, and the old- 
fashioned oven interested her greatly. Suddenly she 
spied the little glass case that held my treasures, I 
saw her attentively studying the minerals and insects, 
and Indian carvings, and rude drawings, and direct 
her father’s attention to them. 

“Ah, you are something of an antiquarian, Mr. 
Grey?” he said. ‘There is an Indian calumet and 
arrow-heads, and a bit of Plymouth rock, isn’t it?” 

“No, only a specimen of felspar from the moun- 
tains,” I corrected. 

“T used to have a taste for these sort of things,” he 
said. ‘I have quite a collection somewhere.” 

In a moment this little episode had disappeared 
from the surface of my mind. A week later, when a 
box arrived from the city, laden-with valuable an- 
tiquities, I recollected that I had seen Miss Mars 
whisper to her father, and I knew it was to her that 
I was indebted for the carvings in cedar and almug 
wood, the tiny box of lign aloe, containing beautiful 
specimens of Scotch pebbles, a number of ancient and 
valuable coins, and a large quantity of rare minerals. 
Indeed, she did not deny it. 

* Papa had lost his interest in them, and they were 
of no manner of use to him,” said she, “‘ so I told him 
tosend them to you. See what a beautiful color this 
little box of almug wood has.” 

She never seemed to realize what a favor it was to 
me. Day by day she came to the honse, sometimes 
with Philip Stubens, sometimes with the boy Leo, 
cccasionally alone. When I was at home she played 
at chess with me; when she found my mother alone 
she read toher. She liked’ the little old-fashioned 
garden, with its southernwood and pinks, and tiger 
lilies that grew in the shade of the plum trees. She 
would sit on the grassy edges of the beds where I was 
pruning or spading, chatting and watching me, her 
pretty hat hanging from her neck by its cherry rib- 
bons, her white hands clasped around her knee, her 
dark eyes full of “ meditation, fancy free.” She al- 
ways treated me fearlessly; 1 didn’t know why, un- 
less it was because I svon feared her. With my 
mother she was gently winning; with me, soon, 
frankly imperious, and I could do nothing but obey 
her. 

It was late in the season, September, when 1 met 
her one day riding with her father. 

“Mr. Donald,” said she, sharply drawing in her 
pony, “are there not cardinal flowers in blossom 
now?” 

** Yes, Miss Mars,” I answered. 

“Well, I want some to wear at the party to-morrow 
night, and I want to gather them myself. Papa 
doesn’t know a cardinal flower from an aster, and 1 
want you to go with me.” 

** When?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

** Very well, Miss Lucia.” 

Her father laughed, carelessly. 

“ You should never have commenced serving her; 
she is a tyrant, you see, Mr. Grey,” said he. 

From mingled feelings I felt myself change color. 
One thought was of pleasure at the proposed expe- 
dition, another a sensitive shrinking from her father’s 
careless regard of my connectiun with his daughter. 


; But 1 bowed, and rude on. 





The next afternoon the pony-chalse came down 
Redwood avenue, and Mr. Mars stepped out, giving 
the lines te bio daughter. 

‘Now be kind enough to have a little care over 
Lucia by the water, Mr. Grey,” said he. “She is very 
careless.” 

“Am I, papa? Then Mr. Donald is the steadiest 
old bachelor thet cver was, and you need not fear,” 
said she. 

‘“*T will be ready in one moment,” said I. 

Was I an old bachelor? I was thirty years old. 
That was Philip Stubens’s age, but he was handsome 
and straight and supple as a Greek statue. I, alas! 
was a toiler in the vineyard, and such I looked to be. 
I glanced at my face in tie littie mirror of my room, 
as I made a few changes in my dress. What asquare, 
dark, low-browed reflection it was! Old or not, I 
was ugly, I thought. Did I not look both to her, I 
wondered. 

She did not dream at what a fearful rate I was 
thinking as we rode to the river, although she rallied 
me on my abstraction. We reached the river, and 
rowed slowly along its banks, looking fur the flowers. 
On the edge of a bluff, at last, she espied a gleam of 
scarlet. 

“There! there!” she cried. y 

I lifted her from the carriage, and she followed my 
footsteps up the hill. It rose abruptly from the river, 
and down its perpendicular side the blossoms grew 
tall and rank. 

“Those are prettiest,” she cried, peeping down. 

I swung myself over. She looked startled, but 
stood silent, watching me as I descended. I let my- 
selfdown. As I reached for the first flower, the root 
by which I held began slow!y tearing from the ground, 
and the river, twelve feet deep, stretched directly 
below. Instinctively I writhed for a foothold. Lucia 
screamed. Asthe root snapped again, I looked up 
into her beautiful, pallid face. I was in great danger, 
and she knew iu. 

‘Lucia, promise to love me, or I will not try to 
fave myself,” I said. 

“You will be drowned!” she exclaimed, crying. 

“ Promise!” 

“1 do promise—anything—only come up.” 

In an instant I was incomparably strong, light and 
supple, and worked my way swiftly to her side She 
stepped back like a young empress. 

“How dared you frighten me so?” she cried. 

“*T was in earnest,” I said. 

“ I was not,” she answered, defiantly. 

** You promised me,” I uttered. 

Her eyes flashed; she restrained herself. 

“ You went down there forme. I did not want your 
blood on my head,” she said, actually looking down 
on me from her proud height. 

“ That is all? You care nothing for me, then?” 

“You?” ‘ 

Her cold astonishment stung me like fire. 

“T love you, Lucia Mars,” I said. “I care nothing 
for life without you. So help me God! I would have 
dropped into the river then if you had not promised 
me. If{ took advantage of you, I cannot help it, and 
it need not have been so. What do you care if I do 
die?” 

I thought my vehemence frightened her. She 
turned away to the carriage and stepped in, sinking 
down without speaking. We rode home in silence. 

As I lifted her from the carriage at Redwood, I de- 
tained her for a moment, searching her face. = 

“Ican promise you nothing,” she said, releasing 
herself. 

I flung the lines to the groom, and went down the 
avenue. 

That was 2 wretched night, with a bitter waking. 
My peace was gone. What had made me happy did 
so no longer, 2nd my heart was full of an unspeakable 
pain. To hide my wofui face from my mother, I went 
to work inthe fields. There I thought over once 
again what had happened. I did not regret what I 
had done. I was so utterly wretched that I could 
regret nothing. 

I don’t know how many days passed in this way. I 
lived in utter darkness. I ate and drank and slept, 
and knew it uvt. My mother saw my state, but I 
begged her not to question me. All this time I did 
not come face to face with Lucia Mars. I saw her 
riding with her gay companicus, or driving with her 
father, but I beheld her, as it were, over an impass- 
able gulf. And since she had nothing for me wken 
I reached her, I did not wish to cross it. My state 
was one of utter despair. 

This did not last forever. One day, in the woods, 
the soft caresses of Nature reached'me. Thesunshine 
warming me, the breeze wooing me, the fragrance 
drawing me farther and farther into the silent, dim 
heart of the wood, touched me. The languid blood 
in my placid veins leaped, my heart thrilled, I felt 
my cheek pale, and then, with a cry, I flung myself 
down at the root of a tree and wept away my burden 
of grief. A grief I felt it to be, but it was not the 
death I thonght it. I still had lite, and I must use 
it to some end. I was making my good old mother 
wretched by my weakness—she who lived solely for 
me—I must do so no longer. God help me! I could 
not but love the girl, but she should not wreck my 
life. I arose from the grass, stronger and better, and 
wenthome. My mother looked upaslentered. The 
wistful eye cut me to the heart. 

“ Mother,” I said, cheerfully, “don’t worry any 
more about me; I am very well.” 

She refrained from asking questions, but watched 
me as | sat down andl took upa book. She must have 
seen @ change in my face, fur I heard her give a sigh 
of relief as she arose and went about getting supper. 
When | sat down at the table, it touched me almost 
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said the soft-voiced serving man. 


But I heard Lucia Mars utter an exclamation. 
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by a window. ‘“ What news from Redwood?” 


applying for a patent.” 


of his opinion.” 





send it to Washington.” 
“ Perhaps 1 will,” I said, carelessly. 
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the magnificence of the place impressed me. One} ‘Wh 
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The very next morning Lucia Mars returned to | into the 
town. She went away without my seeing her. I did But tt 
not even see the carriage drive past, and it was not | the cour 
until my mother told me that they were gone, and I | again. 
saw the expression of her face, that I knew she sus- | that it) 
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The winter passed. I devoted myself to my prac- | The 
tical life, and gradually a thought which I had long | I could 
entertained, but for the past summer forgotten, form- | not ap}! 
ed itself into a plan; and after many experiments | ambiti: | 
and much painstaking, I formed the model of a new | also, ca 
invention for gathering grain. Having done this, I I too! 
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“ Very clever, very clever,” he said, carefully ex- | the firn 
amining the model through his spectacles, ‘‘ Now let | father » 
me give you a piece of advice, Donald. Take it to my | that tl 
friend, Mars. He has good judgment in such mat- | later ca) 
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patent. He understands those matters better than I.” | the disas 

Alas! alas! how my weak heart leaped! I should | ™inated 
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With my model carefully packed, I went to the city, | It Sever: 


unwise, 


great painting that leaned above my head, was worth “She 
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which swept from ceiling to floor must have been “She 
worth thousands of dollars. For the first time my | to her, 
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I waited with an agitation I could not ignore for the | attic u; 
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had known that he was wealthy; what difference | ‘Sh 
did the sight of a few yards of costly tapestry make, | every 
in the hopes of my obtaining a patent for my grain- “My 
ing machine? Indeed, the heart is deceitful above | She do 
all things. That beautiful room, with its paintings | ‘0, | 


I was there bright and early the next morning. How 
happy, how hopeful I was! How merrily the foun- | beauty. 
tains played in thesquares!—how bright the opening | ®®coUn! 
sunshine was! I felt as if under the presentiment of | ! Was «° 
r, a happiness I did not dare look for. I had not been * Mot 
80 glad since my boyhood. longer | 
With a light heart I ran up the steps of Mr. Mars’s | ‘Yer . 
and statuettes, and air of grace, recalled her breeding I kn 


that n 


There was a long, rich room beyond the one in | until h 
which I sat, and into this I heard a door softly and | would | 
suddenly open. There was the entrance of a group | worke: 
of ladies and gentlemen. I saw their stately figures, | would 
I heard their subdued laughter, their soft, clear ac- | tures- 
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“Alice has promised to sing,” I heard a familiar | haver 
voice say, and a beautiful young lady sat down at the | she u 
piano. Another stood beside her, and in spite of the | would 
long robe of golden silk, the proud yet gracious air, | bens, 
so different from the girlish abandon I remembered | she w: 
at Redwood, I instantly knew, with a great heart- T dk 
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1 listened to the beaytiful singing for a moment, | yet p' 
then I rose, intending to steal from the room without | dress 
being seen by them, but at that moment a door opened “D 
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** Mr. Mars will see you in the library, if you please,” oe Bm 
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I rose and followed him, indifferent, now that I was | had fu 
going, to being discovered by those I left behind. | moth 
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“This way, sir,” said the mulatto, with a curious Ire 
glance at my bent brows and hanging head. I fol- | I fear 
lowed him up stairs into a smaller but no less luxu- | did. 
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“I came tosee you by Mr. Stubens’s advice,” I said. Bul 
“IT have been attempting an invention, and he sug- | resist 
gested my bringing it to you for counsel in regard to | tend: 
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I opened the box, and put the model on the table. | path) 
The old gentleman instantly gave it his attention. | door 
With an effort I explained to him the process of its | hall \ 
construction, and the peculiar ability of the result. J | and t 
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“It impresses me very favorably, Grey,” he said, “N 
raising his head to look at me through his spectacles, | he sa 
after awhile, “but don’t be too sanguine about a “J 
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“You don’t seem to be very enthusiastic about it, | plat 
and- that’s a good thing for you; you wont be so | was 
severely cut up by a disappointment, if you should 
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sanguine. I had a brother utterly ruined, once, by M 
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to tears again to see how she had put by my plate 
the dish of honey I had been fond of as a child, and 
was treated to only on rare occasions. 

The very next morning Lucia Mars returned to 
town. She went away without my seeing her. I did 
not even see the carriage drive past, and it was not 
until my mother told me that they were gone, and I 
saw the expression of her face, that I knew she sus- 
pected my secret. 

The winter passed. I devoted myself to my prac- 
tical life, and gradually a thought which I had long 
entertained, but for the past summer forgotten, form- 
ed itself into a plan; and after many experiments 
and much painstaking, I formed the model of a new 
invention for gathering grain. Having done this, I 
took old Mr. Stubens into council. 

“ Very clever, very clever,” he said, carefully ex- 
amining the model through his spectacles. ‘‘ Now let 
me give you a piece of advice, Donald. Take it to my 
friend, Mars. He has good judgment in such mat- 
ters; he will tell you whether or not to apply fora 
patent. He understands those matters better than I.” 


Alas! alas! how my weak heart leaped! I should 
see her, if I saw her father, and I never thought of 
refusing my old friend’s advice. 

With my model carefully packed, I went to the city. 
I was there bright and early the next morning. How 
happy, how hopeful I was! How merrily the foun- 
tains played in thesquares!—how bright the opening 
sunshine was! I felt as if under the presentiment of 
a happiness I did not dare look for. I had not been 
80 glad since my boyhood. 

With a light heart I ran up the steps of Mr. Mars’s 
house. I saw, but hardly realized, the meaning of 
the splendid entrance and respectful servant. It was 
not until I was left to wait in the drawing-room, that 
the magnificence of the place impressed me. One 
great painting that leaned above my head, was worth 
all my little farm, I knew. The stiff silken curtains 
which swept from ceiling to floor must have been 
worth thousands of dollars. For the first time my 
gladness was subdued. My confidence vanished, and 
I waited with an agitation I could not ignore for the 
master of the splendid mansion. Why wasitso? I 
had known that he was wealthy; what difference 
did the sight of a few yards of costly tapestry make, 
in the hopes of my cbtaining a patent for my grain- 
ing machine? Indeed, the heart is deceitful above 
all things. That beautiful room, with its paintings 
and statuettes, and air of grace, recalled her breeding 
and culture, so far beyond mine, and hope left me. 

There was a long, rich room beyond the one in 
which I sat, and into this I heard a door softly and 
suddenly open. There was the entrance of a group 
of ladies and gentlemen. I saw their stately figures, 
I heard their subdued laughter, their soft, clear ac- 
cents, and none as yet chanced to see me. 

“Alice has promised to sing,” I heard a familiar 
voice say, and a beautiful young lady sat down at the 
piano. Another stood beside her, and in spite of the 
long robe of golden silk, the proud yet gracious air, 
so different from the girlish abandon I r bered 
at Redwood, I instantly knew, with a great heart- 
throb, Lucia Mars. 

1 listened to the beautiful singing fora t; 
then I rose, intending to steal from the room without 
being seen by them, but at that moment a door opened 
beside me. 

‘* Mr. Mars will see you in the library, if you please,” 
said the soft-voiced serving man. 

I rose and followed him, indifferent, now that I was 
going, to being discovered by those I left behind. 
But I heard Lucia Mars utter an exclamation. 

“ This way, sir,” said the mulatto, with a curious 
glance at my bent brows and hanging head. I fol- 
lowed him up stairs into a smaller but no less luxu- 
rious room, with walls of books, and study-chairs of 
green velvet. 

“Donald Grey! Ah, glad to see you—glad to see 
you,” said Mr. Mars, getting out of a lounging chair 
by a window. ‘ What news from Redwood?” 

**T came tosee you by Mr. Stubens’s advice,” I said. 
“T have been attempting an invention, and he sug- 
gested my bringing it to you for counsel in regard to 
applying for a patent.” 

I opened the box, and put the model on the table. 
The old gentleman instantly gave it his attention. 
With an effort I explained to him the process of its 
construction, and the peculiar ability of the result. J 
had lost half my interest in it, and was almost careless 
of his opinion.” 

“It impresses me very favorably, Grey,” he said, 
raising his head to look at me through his spectacles, 
after awhile, “but don’t be too sanguine about a 
patent. The patent right office has its ins and outs, 
like all other national institutions. Your invention 
may be so-so, and you'll get it patented. Again, 
it may be first rate, and you wil fail to get a patent. 
I can insure you nothing, yet I should advise you to 
send it to Washington.” 

“ Perhaps 1 will,” I said, carelessly. 








an original one, but some other man may chance to 
hit on it at this self-same time, and with an addition. 
Inventors can’t be cautioned too much against being 
sanguine. I-had a brother utterly ruined, once, by 
depending on them for the support of a family. So 
don’t plan too much good fortune on your graining 
machine, though it’s very clever, very clever. Will 
you stay and dine with us?” 

I declined the polite formula and came away. As 
I came down the steps I recollected that I had hada 
vague impression of being an important man when I 





ascended them. I felt so no longer. [did not care 
what became either of me or my invention. Wearied 
and too disheartened for any words, I flung myself 
into the cars and returned home. 

But the graining machine was not a failure. In 
the course of a few days I began to think about it 
again. Turning to it with a freshened brain, I saw 
that it had some faults which it were well to correct. 
I set about improving my invention. 

The next fail, with some alterations and additions, 
I could not see any fault in the machine. Still, I did 
not apply for a patent. Somehow I seemed without 
ambition, and did not care for it. About this time, 
also, came new thoughts. 

I took up a newspaper, one day, and read a mention 
of several large mercantile failures. One of them was 
the firm of Mars & Malvern. I knew that Lucia’s 
father was a wholesale cotton dealer, and I suspected 
that this was he. So it proved to be, and a week 
later came an elaborate account of the death of Mr. 
Mars, the well-known merchant, caused by agony at 
the disaster. An apoplectic attack had suddenly ter- 
minated his career. 

It had come to be nosecret kept by me from my 
mother, that I loved Lucia Mars. We had talked of 
it several times. She always discouraged the idea as 
unwise, but soothed my pain with praises of Lucia’s. 
beauty. 1t was she who discovered and revealed the 
account of Mr. Mars’s death; but when she saw how 
1 was excited, she seemed sorry that she had done so. 

** Mother,” I said, ‘‘ now she is poor; now she is no 
longer beyond me.” 

“Yes, Donald, perhaps so—perhaps she is poor; but 
she has wealthy friends, you know, with whom she 
will live now, probably; she wont come among our 
kind of people, anyway.” 

“Why not?” 

‘She was not born or bred among them.” 

** But she liked this place, mother, you know.” 

** She would not likeitalways. It wasodd and new 
to her, but she would not be contented to live here, 
Donald. Think of her sleeping in the unfurnished 
attic up stairs, and wearing cotton gowns, like your 
mother’s.” 

She need not. I will work and provide her with 
every comfort.” 

‘*My boy, I warn you; do not risk your peace again. 
She does not love you.” 

“O, mother, she must!”’ 

I know wy old mother’s pillow was wet with tears 
that night; as for me, I did not sleep at all. I hoped 
until hope grew a certainty. I should win her—she 
would be my wife. Then I would work as I never 
worked befure to make a pleasant home for her. I 
would buy carpets and lounges, and books and pic- 
tures—all just as she wished. My machine should be 
Ratented, and I would amass wealth by it. Sheshould 
have music; and I would buy for her the little pony 
she used to ride. My utter devotion—surely that 
would make her happy; and her old friends, the Stu- 
bens, would be society for her. Certainly—certainly 
she would come! 

I did not disguise from my mother why I went to 
the city the next day. She regarded me sorrowfully, 
yet putting into my hands all that I wanted as I 
dressed. 

“Donald, Donald! you have your mother, remem- 
ber,” she said, as I kissed her good-by. 

“TI know, mother,” I answered, kissing her again. 
As I sat in the cars, I saw a tear on my sleeve which 
had fallen from her faded eyes. My patient, loving 
mother! God bless her in heaven, as she blessed n.e 
on earth! 

I remember how slowly the cars seemed to move. 
I feared some other lover would reach her before I 
did. How little I knew the world and other men! 
As woods and fields whirled by, I leaned back in my 
seat and pictured more ‘resources to make Lucia hap- 
py. And here I lost myself in sweet anticipations, 
which the stopping of the cars made me remember, 
with an ill-omened pang, might be all in vain. 

But I loved her su it seemed asif she could not 
resist me, now that she was in trouble. Surely suck 
tenderness could not come amiss to her if offered when 
she so needed support and protection and loving sym- 
pathy. Thinking this, I came to the house. The 
door was open—people were guingin and out. The 
hall was bare. There appeared to be no servants, 
and the patrician privacy of the place was gone. I 
mounted the steps, and accosted a man. 

*‘ What is going on here, sir?” 

* Mars’s furniture is going at auction to-morrow,” 
he said, and then I saw the red flag. 

“Do you know where his daughter is?” I asked, 
making no sign of the pain which filled me at the 
desecration of Lucia’s beautiful home. 

“The young lady has gone opposite to the house of 
her aunt, they say,” he answered, pointing to an 
equally handsome block across the street. “It’s a 
hard thing for her, I should say.” 

1 hurried away. The door opposite had a silver 


—to a pretty maid with whom he was flirting—“ show 
the gentleman into the drawing-room, and call Miss 
Lucia.” * 

My heart beat fast and hard asI sat down in the 
rich room, full of morning sunshine. It seemed as if 
every nerve in my body were strained to support 
my purpose. A door opened; she entered. Her face 
was very pale—her eyes had a fixed, vacant look— 
her dress was the deepest mourning. For a moment 
she did not seem to know me, then she pronounced 





crossed to a seat, and sat waiting for me to speak. 
Her evident sorrow, and the perfect composure with 
which she met me, taken in connection, chilled me. 

Yet I spoke. I told her that her recent misfortune 
had made me hope that my suit might possibly be 
more welcome tu her. I loved her—I wanted to make 
her happy. I had not the wealth to which she had 
been accustomed, but I had a home, and it should be 
the labor of my life to gratify her wishes. 

She listened to me gravely, and then shook her 
head. It was impossible, she told me. Her misfor- 
tunes were heavy, but she was not without a home 
and friends; the idea of her marrying for a home 
was quite superfluous. Again, our tastes and incli- 
nations were very different, and in no way should we 
suit each other as companions for life. She was not 
fitted for my sphere; she could not possibly be happy 
there; and such a marriage would not only be un- 
suitable, but the source of great unhappiness. She 
paused, and then added that she did not doubt the 
pureness of my motive, and that she thanked me 
with all her heart for my thoughtful kindness; she 
should always remember me as a true friend. 

Her calm words carried their own conviction. There 
was nothing for me but to utter a few polite common- 
places and come away. I went home an utterly 
changed man. I did not love her any longer; my 
love was gone. I told my mother the result of my 
errand. She looked to see me miserable, but dis- 
covered nothing in my face but calmness and gravity. 
The passion of years was dead. I told her howI 
clearly saw that it had been all wrong from the first. 
Nothing but unhappiness ever had resulted from it; 
nothiag but unhappiness ever could result from it. 
While I had hoped, I had longed for her. Now that 
hope was gone, I had no longer any desire to meet 
her again. I had no wish to speak to her, to touch 
her, to claim her. I was glad to be free of my passion. 
Its departure was a relief to me; I believed I might 
yet be happy. 

My mother knew that this was no sophistry—that 
I was speaking the calm truth. Time proved it. I 
gained health, courage, ambition. My stock of agri- 
cultural knowledge grew; I added to my property, 
and in two years had the finest farm in the country. 
I received a patent for my graining machine, and 
coined thousands from it. My mother would not 
leave her little cottage and old household ways, but 
I built as handsome a new house as there was in the 
county. It overlooked Redwood. I had cabinets and 
a conservatory, the best furnished of any in the coun- 
ty. In one of my cabinets were the gifts from Mr. 
Mars; I arranged them without a pang of memory. 
In another was a store of eastern woods and barks, 
laurels from Sumatra, cedars from Lebanon, balm 
from Jericho; aloe, calamus, Greek cyprus, and al- 
mugwood. Ancther held rare stones—agates, corals, 
marbles; the latter a beautiful display, from the pink 
Phrygian stone, to the sott Syrian alabaster. My 
interest in these things occupied my leisure hours 
My pursuit of them gained me much information. I 
was no scholar, norif I had been educated at the 
university of Gothenburg should I have had a taste 
for speculative philosophy and metaphysics, but my 
desire for all practical knowledge wasacute. For this 
reason I was naturally an antiquarian. 

As I grew wealthy, I became important, but my 
reserved habits prevented my becoming popular; I 
was not made for society. But Philip Stubens was 
no longer the lion of the town, for J was the wealthier 
man of the two, and Highlands was a hand 


“ How long it is since I have seen this place,” she 
said, ‘and yet it looks just thesame. What a happy 
girl I was when I used to sit here and watch you at 
work. Good heavens! shall I again be as happy?” 

She stopped, and putting her hands over her face, 
burst into bitterest weeping. Startled and disturbed, 
I brought her a garden seat, and bent over her, en- 
treating her to tell me what distressed her. 

“Tam wretchedly weak—that is all,” she said, at 
last, restraining herself. ‘I believe I am half ill, too, 
Iamsoweary. But I must tell you now what I have 
tosay. You remember the day when you came to 
see me in New York?” 

“Very well.” 

“T had just lost my father—my father and my 
fortune. Fora time the loss of the latter seemed to 
me of little account, the death of my dear father was 
such a dreadful blow. My aunt took me home. She 
was a thoroughly superficial and heartless woman, 
but she could not see her sister’s child turned into 
the street, as she has since told me, and solely on that 
account she gave me a place in her family. I was 
handsomer and better bred than her daughters—that 
she never forgave me. Ina week I knew that an 
undercurrent of bitter feeling had begun to flow. I 
did not mind it so much at first; I had other thoughts. 
Perhaps you do not know that at that time I consid- 
ered Philip Stubens much morethan a friend. I had 
other suitors; that winter I had been the belle of my 
set. I did not know the world; I believed they all 
loved me. I was accustomed to adulation, and thought 
it simply my due., I never dreamed how much of my 
popularity was owing to my father’s wealth, until in 
the course of a few months my lovers had all disap- 
peared, Philip Stubens among the rest. When you 
came to me, and offered me your love and a home, I 
told you that I did not needeither. I believed it then. 
I knew nothing that could induce me to accept of 
either. Ah, how much I have learned since then! 
Philip Stubens failed to console me for the loss of my 
father. His polite regrets failed to soothe my loneli- 
ness and sense of loss. I had thought him so manly, 
so noble! and at the first trial he proved the merest 
dross. Ihad no one else toturn to. My-aunt had 
no real affection for me; my cousins hated me be- 
cause, though pale and wan, I attracted their lovers. 
I learned the meaning of the word desolation. I had 
no other relatives but these; noother home but that. 

‘Soon I wanted money, and had rather have died 
than ask them foracent. In spite of my aunt’s ex- 
postulations, for she dreaded the world, I went away 
and became a governess. Unused to application of 
any kind, I had entered upon a trial I had not com- 
prehended. For two years I struggled for my bread. 
Then I fell sick and was taken back to my aunt. 
Shocked at my appearance, she has since been kinder 
tome. Her daughters have married and gone from 
home, and she finds me useful in the family. My 
life is more tolerable, but I have learned to its utter 
extent the folly 1 committed in refusing you. You 
loved me—I know it, and you are the only person who 
loved me in my life, excepting my father. I have 
still my youth, and the thought is precious to me. 
Donald, was it unwomanly for me to come here and 
beg your forgiveness, and tell you that I would be your 
wife?” 

“No,” I answered, holding her slight hand. So 
much I could say, but nothing more. <As I have said, 
I did not love her. ‘‘ Lucia,’’ I said, at last, ‘do you 
remember your objections to marrying me?—that we 





estate than Redwuod. This I heard the young ladies 
had decided unanimously. My mother, still at the 
cottage, had as fine a carriage as my loving pains 
could procure her, and as she made the circuit of the 
town in calls, she told me, on her return, that she 
was courted for her son. She was very proud cf me, 
and very happy in her infirmity. And 1 had equal 
comfort in my fair-faced old mother, with Ler gentle 
heart and quaint ways. 

So much for generalities. Let me add that I was 
happy—I enjoyed my life. The flush of youth had 
gone by with me, and those things which are natural 
at twenty-five were not required by me at thirty-five. 
I sometimes wondered what I would do with my 
property in case of my death, having no natural heir, 
but 1 had no strong craving for a wife and children. 
I lived with my mother, or with a visitor at High- 
lands, just as I pleased. I had a good housekeeper 
in one place, and a trusty servant to relieve my 
mother intheother. { worked and read, and smoked 
and rode, with an occasional trip to the city, and a 
few months spent in travelling. So passed five years. 

I was sitting in the garden of the little cottage-one 
evening at twilight, the fragrance of my cigar min- 
gling with the scent of pinks and southernwood, when 
a carriage rolled up the road and stopped at the gate. 
The driver sprung to the ground, and coming up the 
walk said that a lady wished tosee me. Ithrew away 
my cigar, and followed him, somewhat surprised, yet 
expecting to see a visitor for my mother. A face leaned 


remember what our first words were, but she stepped 
from the carriage and came up the path with me. 

‘‘My mother will be very glad to see you,” I said; 
‘she is growing old, and keeps her room most of the 
time, but she has not forgotten you.” 

“Not yet—I do not wish to go in quite yet,” she 
said; “let me walk here in the old garden for a little 
while. I want to see you—I want to talk with you.” 

A peculiar weariness and pain in the expression of 
her pale face made me give iermyarm. She thanked 
me, and we walked on in the gathering dusk. 





were ited to each other by education and cul- 
ture? We have both changed, but we are still very 
different.” 

“Tdo not want you any different from what you 
are,” she answered. ‘‘ You love me—that is allI 
need, and O! I need it so much.” 

She was weeping again. I looked down at her bowed 
head, her graceful tigure, her snowy hands—no, I did 
not love her, but I could marry and protect her. 

** Lucia, you will be content to stay here?—let there 
be no misunderstanding between us.” 

“Only love me,” she answered, ‘and I will stay 
with you anywhere.” 

I lifted up her wet face, and put the soft, straying 
hair away from it. How fair and sweet it was, I 
thought, glad that she could not see how sad mine 
was. She smiled, faintly. 

““T always liked this place, you know.” 

“ Yes, but to live here always?” 

“I will live here always.” 

“Do you think that I am a poor farmer now, 
Lucia?” 

“Yes, are you not?” 

No, she did not know how my fortunes had changed. 
It was just need of the tenderness | had offered her 
once which had brought her back tome. And tender- 
est treatment she should have from me as long as I 
lived to give it. 

“ Come in out of the dew,” I said, ‘‘and let me tell 
my mother that she is to have a daughter.” 

In a few weeks we were married. I was glad for 


cheek and grateful eye—but it is my solemn secret, 
kept from all save my God, that I love her as a brother, 
and not asa husband. To-day I read a verse: 


“ How comes love ? 
It comes unsought, unsent. 
How goes love? 
It was not love that went."’ 
And while I believe this to be true, I ask my readers, 
as I write this history, did I not love Lucia Mars? 

































































‘ ia’s sake that I h hah Highlands. 
“You don’t seem to be very enthusiastic about it, | plate engraved with the name “Antony.” A servant | from the carriage door, pale, dark-eyed, dark-haired, — peso 7 sobhchcos fies 4 eens al a I tally 
and that’s a good thing for you; you wont beso | was washing the steps. and five years older than when I saw it last, yet still apd i: cba mtd oe gana Mpa d 
severely cut up by a disappointment, if you should | ‘ Does Miss Mars live here?” I asked him. young and beautiful—the face of Lucia Mars. 1 took veinas Gaehniin: thes gad ait enaeh-h a 
meet with one. You see, Grey, your idea is certainly “ Yes, sir, she stays here,” he answered. ‘ Nelly” | her proffered hand; it trembled as I clasped it. I don’t atk Gee dirt 4e-etk eee bens ake ns 
happiness to gratify her wishes—to see her glowing 

my name with a faint smile, and giving me her hand, > 
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A WORD ABOUT HORSES. 


Next to man the noblest of animalsis the horse; 
and indeed there are some horses we know that we 
vastly prefer to many men we could name. It is the 
most usefuland intelligent of all dumb creatures, and 
the most capable of forming attachments to the hu- 
man race. Inall ages men have made it the object 
of their especial favor, both for the benefits which 
they derive from it, and for the admiration which its 
noble qualities naturally excites. It can be adapted 
to almost any circumstances, and trained to any in- 
finite number of uses. 

But it isin the race horse that the best and most 
admired qualities are seen. This is easily understood 
when we remember how much care and attention are 
lavished upon the thoroughbred; the great object 
sought to be obtained—speed—brings with it the 
qualities of endurance, intelligence and courage of the 
highest order. 

The English have paid more attention to horses 
of this kind than has been bestowed upon them by 
any other nation, and consequently their racers are 
equalled by none in the world, though recently the 
famous Gladiateur, belonging to the Emperor of the 
French, has shown them that their laurels are in 
danger. America, too, is rapidly gaining ground in 
this respect, and we have now some racers which are 
justly objects of national pride. Our trotters are 
superior to any in the world, and it is now admitted 
on all sides that no foreign trotter can have any 
chance of success when opposed by an American 
thoroughbred. 

For military purposes the English, French and 
German horses are the best, as they are strong and 
powerful, and capable of undergoing the fatigues and 
hardships of a campaign better than those of any 
other class. But for endurance of hunger and the 
fatigue of travelling, the Tartar horse is perhaps the 
best. It does not owe these qualities to its master, 
however, as little or no care is taken of it, and it is 
left to a condition almost as wild as that of the rider. 
This animal also furnishes food to the Tartars. 

Very recently, in Paris, an extensive market has 
been opened for the sale of horseflesh, which, so they 
say, is to become in the future a standard article of 
French diet. The Savans say it is excellent and 
savory as food, and urge their countrymen to adopt 
it; and, indeed, we cannot see why it is not as fit for 
human consumption as the flesh of the hog or the cow. 

No other animal contributes so much to the pleas- 
ure of the human race as the horse. Many prefer, in 
using it fur enjoyment, to make themselves comfort- 
able in a wheeled vehicle, and drive it; but the true 
lover of the horse is only at home on the back of the 
animal, where he is then and then only its master. 

There are many forms of riding, but the best are 
reduced to two systems, riding with long and with 
short stirrups. The latter is the more difficult of the 
two to learn, but itis the best, as well as the most 
graceful of all known methods. It gives the rider 
a tirmer seat than he can acquire with long stirrups, 
and after a little practice enables him to retain his 
saddle on any horse, however vicious. The best 
proof of its excellence is the fact that it is the mode 
adopted by all equestrian nations, such, for instance, 
as the Arabs, Turks, Tartars, Persians, Magyars, 
Cossacks, English tux hunters, Circassians and Egyp- 
tians. All noted riders have adopted this method. 
Seated firmly in the saddle, with short stirrups, a 
weak man can easily pull from a horse a strong man 
riding with long stirrups. 

New Music.—We have received trom Messrs. G. 
D. Russell & Co., 126 Tremont street, Boston, the 
following new music, published by them :—*‘ Eesta- 
sy,” as sung by Mad’lle Parepa; English words by 
Claude Vincent, music by Luigi Arditi. “ Why was 
1 looking out?” as sung by Mad’le Parepa; words by 
Claribel, music by Blumenthal. ‘Mabel Waltzes,” 
by D. Godfrey. ‘* Her Heart is all my own,” words 
by W. Dexter Smith, Jr., music by Charles Hess. 
“Sing me the Song you used to sing,” words by W. 
Dexter Smith, Jr., music by Ernest Leslie. ‘* Come 
intv the Templar’s Lodge,” by W. Dexter Smith, Jr. 
“The Signing of the Pledge,” by W. Dexter Smith, 
Jr. * Murmuring Shell,” words by W. Dexter Smith, 
Jr., music by J. R. Thomas. *‘ Mollie’s Welcome to 
Pat Malloy,” words by W. Dexter Smith, Jr., music 
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DRAWING-ROOM MAGIC. 

Our company assembled at an early bourin the 
evening, and were very attentive while we made the 
necessary preparations for the exhibition. We com- 
menced with 

THE MAGICIAN’s COINS. 

Jack borrowed a silver coin and a penny and a 
nickel from the company. The penny was twirled in 
the air, and then accidentally pushed against the 
window-frame, where, strange to say, it remained. 
The silver was left in the palm of my left hand. I 
closed my hand, and it disappeared. I then produced 
a pill-box, the exact size of a nickel and into which 
the nickel was put. I shook the box, so that every 
one could hear the nickel rattle. ‘‘ Presto-cadabera!”’ 
and the coin was gone. But where to? A box ona 
far-oft table of the room was opened, and the nickel 
wasthere. These three tricks rather astonished even 
Jack; but they were, as the most magical of magic 
tricks are, exceedingly simple. On the ring of a 
penny a small notch was cut with a knife, and on 
pressing it against any painted or wooden substance 
it will stick, as it were, by magic. “The coin disap- 
peared out of my hand simply because a small bit of 
white wax had been rubbed on to the nail of the 
middle finger of my left hand, which was pressed 
against the coin, causing it toadhere, and, conse- 
quently, to disappear when the fingers were opened. 
The nickel trick is a very good one, and any clever 
boy can easily accomplish it without tear of detection. 
The pill-box is made exactly the size of the coin, 
whether a penny or a nickel. The side of the coin 
is covered with paper of the exact color and descrip- 
tion as that with which the box is lined. Crimson 
paper will be found to be the best. When the box is 
opened, it will appear as if there was nothing there. 
When the borrowed nickel is produced, the pre- 
pared one must be substituted for it, and placed in 
the box, the lid shut, and the coin shook up and 
down, which will let the spectators know the coin 
is there. On the box being shook sideways, nv sound 
is heard, and the coin will seem to have disappeared ; 
and on the box being opened, no coin will be seen, as 
the paper will conceal it. The coin will be found 
where you have previously placed it, and which will 
be easily taken fur the one lent. This trick can also 
be performed with a quarter. 

THE MAGIC WHISTLE. 

I had prepared, in case arly of my younger audi- 
ence interrupted the proceedings, the mountebank’s 
“magic whistle,” and at this juncture young Trou- 
blesome, Jack’s schvuol-fellow, sang out that he 
‘knew how it was done,” and would persist in com- 
ing forward to the table to inspect the proceedings. 
My previous experience in amateur conjuring had 
led me to expect these interruptions, and I had pre- 
pared for them, for now a great deal depended on the 
apparatus, and the delusions might be spoiled by the 
advent and remarks of Master Troublesome. I ac- 
cordingly called him forward, and said that he was 
evidently a very clever youth, and, to the great de- 
light of his fond mother, I proposed that he should 
show the company a trick. I gave him one of my 
mayic whistles and took the other myself. I asked 
him to observe me play, and then to blow hard him- 
self. I blew very hard apparently, and only produced 
a slight squeak. Troublesome said he could beat 
that, and applied his mouth to his whistle, but, in- 
stead of producing a shrill sound, his face became 
pallid and awe-struck. Tue audience roared with 
laughter; even his mother could not help smiling at 
the picture her son then presented, for his face was 
covered with finely-powdered magnesia, which I had 
introduced into the whistle. I explained that he had 
blown ‘too hard,” and had spoiled my whistle; but 
he was thoroughly mortiiied, and slunk to his seat a 
quieter, if not a wiser boy. ‘These whistles are ad- 
mirable fur this purpose, and any turner can make 
them. . 

Up to this point we had kept up the interest un- 
flaggingly. My brother now suggested an adjourn- 
ment tu the supper-table, observing, that probably I 
could enlighten them in the family circle as well as in 
the magic circle. To this there was no objection on 
my part, as it gave me an opportunity of recovering 
my equilibrium, which was somewhat shaken by the 
unwonted task I had undertaken. Supper was scarce- 
ly over, ere the conversation turned on the delusions 
of the evening. Miss Simpkins was decidedly of 
opinion that the delusions consisted partly in the 
separation from the audience, and establishing a 
sense of, or a pretension to, mystery, which prevent- 
ed the vigilance of the audience being exercised with 
that undivided attention as in a room—sitting round 
the dining-table, for instance—the operation would 
be subjected to. 

I replied that some of the most astonishing tricks 
could really be performed without any apparatus 
whatever. That the “ magician,” or prestidigitator, 
who relied on apparatus solely for the success of his 
illusions, was unworthy of the name, and exhibited a 
poverty of resource which would inevitably end in 
his confusion. ‘ For instance,” I said, ‘‘if I told you 
that I could pass a tumbler through this dining- 
table, you would scarcely believe me; yet it could be 
done, and done, too, without apparatus.” 


THE OBEDIENT GLASS, 





Thad, apparently unconsciously, moulded a paper 
cap, for the ordinary flat-buttomed tumbler betore 
me, out of a sheet of writing-paper. I had lifted the | 
cap off several times, as I moved the tuiubler about, | 


| so that every one could see it underneath. Sulidenty | 


and quietly I slipped it to the edge of the table, and 
permitted the tumbler to fall on a silk pocket-hand- 


kerchief spread over my knees. I moved the cap 


deftly about fora second or two, and then said I 
would send it through the table. I lifted my right 
band and crushed the paper cap flat with the table, 
and, ‘Presto!’ the glass was gone. I slipped my 
left hand under the table and produced the glass. 
This was so neatly done that Miss Simpkins looked 
astonished, and the young ones crowded near. They 
examined the tumbler and the table-cloth, but no 
fracture or rent could be perceived. They had seen 
the glass on the table; they had seen the paper cap, 
and the glass underneath it; but they had not seen 
the abstraction of the glass, and were, accordingly, 
as astonished as the Algerian chieftain and his magi- 
cians were with Robort Houdin. 
THE COIN AND GLASS PUZZLES. 


While so many faces were near, I produced two 
silver quarters, and placed them in a row, with a 
ten cent piece between them. I then placed the 
tumbler on the quarter, so that the dime lay exactly 
underneath. Inow asked any one to remove the 
dime without touching either quarters or the glass, 
Miss Simpkins tried, and failed; young Troublesome 
also essayed his ’prentice hand with a like result; 
yet on my scratching the table-cloth with the nail of 
my forefinger, the dime answered immediately. 
Whilst doing this I repeated the following words: 


* Little dime, do not stay 
In a place so out-of-the-way ; 
But when my finger moved shall be, 
Like a good fellow come to me."* 


This was a very odd and common trick, I explained, 
and was simply an exercise for the young and in- 
genious. Ina wine-glass I placed a dime, and then 
laid a quarter over it and requested one of the 
young folks to remove the lower coin without touch- 
ing either of the coins, or touching or upsetting the 
glass. This feat is accomplished by blowing with 
considerable force down one side of the glass upon 
the edge of the hali-crown, The dime will be ex- 
pelled by the force of the air, and will fall either upon 
the table or the upper side of the quarter. I showed 
these somewhat stale tricks because they illustrated 
how some seeming impossibilities admitted of a nat- 
ural solution. 
THE DOUBLED COIN. 

I then procured a tumbler of water and a plate. 
In the glass I placed a dime, and I told the specta- 
tors that the strangeness of the appearance of the 
double money which they would see was simply an 
illusion, accounting for many natural phenomena 
which astonished and bewildered our forefathers. .1 
covered the tumbler with the plate, and inverted it 
on thetable. The dime appeared to be a quarter, and 
the dime also appeared to be floating on the top of 
the water at the sametime. Miss Simpkins said this 
was child’s play, and she had seen these tricks befqre. 
‘Could I send a coin through the table before me in 
the same or a similar manner as I had donein the 
drawing-room?” “ Certainly,” Isaid. ‘Had shea 
dime? and if she had, would she mark it carefully, so 
that she would know it again?” The marked dime 
was produced. It was a newone. I produced my 
pocket-handkerchief. After showing thedime to the 
persons present, particularly young Troublesome, I 
took the coin in my left hand, and apparently placed 
it in the centre of the handkerchief, where it could 
be felt. The dime I palmed, however, for the hand- 
kerchief had a dime sewed up in one of its corners. I 
asked Miss Simpkivs to be sure that she felt the 
dime. I then covered up the handkerchief with an 
empty basin, took a tumbler in my left hand, and 
placed it under the table. Itapped the basin, and 
politely requested the coin to vanish through the 
table. I then opened the palm of my left hand, and 
the dime fell with an audible ring into the glass. I 
produced the glass and coin, for Miss Simpkins’s 
edification. I lifted the basin, and shook the hand- 
kerchief, carefully holding it by the corner contain- 
ing the hidden coin. I even allowed Miss Simpkins 
to feel that the dime was not there, for she was in- 
credulous of her own eyes and the existence of the 
marked coin in the glass. She at length muttered, 
“It is marvellous!” 
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BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER. 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63Congress 
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sale at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
country, for fifteen cente pcr single number. Sub- 
scription price one dollar and jifty cents a year. 
Seven copies for nine dollars.—Thirteen copies for 
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stamp to pay return postage. 

AN AMERICAN FAMILY IN GERMANY. By J. Koss 


Browne. Illustrated by the Author. 381 pp. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Ross Browne, by his vagaries and sound good sense, 
as well as his merits as an artist, has made himself a 
favorite of the reading public of to-day. The present 
work is the experience of an American family in 
Germany, told with a pleasant humor and consider- 
able force. Besides this the book contains a sketch 
of “A Run through Algeris,” and a “ Visit to the 
Salt Mines of Wieliczka,” in Poland. It is a very 
entertaining and attractive volume. 

ALL IN THE DARK. A Novel. By J. Sheridan Le 


Fanu. 107 pp. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 


A very pleasant and entertaining story of English 
country life, with less of a sensational order in it 
than is the author’s wont to give his readers, 

Both of the above for sale by A. Williams & Co., 
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Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
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** Woodville Series.” The former shows how a brave, 
honest lad may make his way in the world; and the 
latter, what dreadful things may happen to naughty 
little girls who live in countries infested with Indians. 
We are sure the young people will enjoy them im- 
mensely, and that they will add very much to the 
author’s popularity with ‘‘ Young America.” For 
sale by the publishers. 
THE JUBILATE. A Collection of Sacred Music. By 


L.O. Emerson. 384 pp. Published by Oliver Dit- 
son & Co., Boston. 


An excellent collection, which will form a valuable 
addition to the musical wealth of the choirs, singing- 
schools, musical conventions, and family circles, of 
our country. For sale by the publishers. 
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A Tale of tie Canadian Insurrection. By Maurice 


Silingsby. Illustrated. 50 pp. Published by El- 
liott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress st., Boston. 


A finely-written and exciting story of the troubles 
in the provinces in 1837. It derives additional inter- 
est from the efforts of the Fenians a few months ago. 
Every Fenian sympathizer should read it. For sale 
by all the newsdealers in the United States. 
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Portical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 

FEAR. 
What are fears but voices airy ? 
Whispering harm where harm is not; 


And deluding the unwary 
Till the fatal bolt is shot!— Wordsworth. 


Must I consume my life—this little life— 

In guarding against all may make it less? 

It is not worth so much! it were to die 

Before my hour, to live in dread of death.-— Byron. 


The workings of the soul ye fear: 
Ye fear the power that goodness hath; 
Ye fear the unseen One ever near, 
Walking his ocean path.—Dana.' 


Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once turned round walks on, 
And turns no more his head; 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him treed. 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
The night came on alone, 
The little stars sat one by one 
Each on his golden throne; 
The evening air passed by my check, 
The leaves above were stirred, 
But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard.—&. M. Milnes. 


And what art thou? I know, but dare not speak! 
Shelley. 
PLEASURE. 
Pleasure! thou only good on earth! 
One little hour resigned to thee— 
O, by my Lais’ lip, 'tis worth 
The sages immortality !—Afoore. 


Pleasures, or wrong or rightly understood, 
Our greatest evil, or our greatest good.— Pore. 


Pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 
Or like the snowfall in the river, 

A moment white—then melts forever; 
Or like the borealis race, 

That flits ere you can paint their place; 
Or like the rainbow's lovely form, 
Evanishing amid the storm; 

Nae man can tether time’or tide.— Burns. 


Strike up the dance, the cava bowl fill high, 

Drain every drop !— to-morrow we may die.—Byron. 
Pleasure never comes sincere to man; ‘ 
But lent by Heaven upon hard usury.— Dryden. 


Why, all delights are vain; but that most vain, 
Which with pain purchased, doth inherit pain. 
Shakspeare. 
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THs FATAL GLOVE: 


—OR,— 
The History of x Strect- Sweeper. 


IN FOUR PARTS. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


PART II. 


AUL LINMERE’S wedding- 
day drew near. Between him 
and Margie there was no sem- 
blance of affection. Her cold- 
ness never varied, and after a 
few fruitless attempts to excite 


interest, he took his cue from 
her, and was as coldly indifftr- 
ent as herself. 

A few days before the tenth 
of October, which was the day 
appointed for the bridal, Dick 
Turner, one of Paul’s friends, 
gave a supper at the Bachelors’ 


the Club at the loss of one of its members. It wasa 
very hilarious occasion, and the toasting and wine- 
drinking extended far into the small hours. 

In asomewhat elevated frame of mind, Mr. Paul 
Linmere left the rooms of the Club at about three 
o’clock in the morning, to return home. His way lay 
along the most deserted part of the city—a place 
where there were few dwellings, and the buildings 


ing along. thinking of the last song Dick had sung, 
and trying, in his mawilin way, to hum a bar of it 
before the air escaped his memory. 

Suddenly a touch on his arm stopped him. The 
same cold, deathly touch he had felt once before. 
He had drank just enough to feel remarkably brave, 
and turning, he encountered the strangely gleaming 
eyes that had froze his blood that night in early 
summer. All bis bravado left him. He felt weak 
and helpless as a child. His breath was suspended— 
his eyes refused to turn away from the livid face that 
confronted him. 


in her some manifestation of 


Club. A supper in honor of 
Paul, or to testify the sorrow of 


were mostly stores and warehouses. He was hurry-§ exquisite taste, Mrs. Weldon decided. A set of tor- 


Not ten rods off he heard, like one ina dream, the 
steady tramp of a watchman, but he had no power 
to cxll to him, though he would have given all the 
world for the society of something human. 

‘*What is it? what do you want?” he asked, 
brokenly. 

* Justice!” said the mysterious presence; and, as 
before, the voice seemed to travel through infinite 
space before it reached him, 

“ Justice? For whom?” 

* Arabel Vere.” 

* Arabel Vere! Curse her!” he cried, savagely. 
The figure lifted a spectral white hand. 

“Paul Linmere—beware! The vengeance of the 
dead reaches sometimes unto the living! There is 
not water enough in the Seine to drown a woman’s 
hatred! Death itself cannot annihilate it! Beware!” 

He struck savagely at the uplifted hand, but his 
arm met no resistance. He beat only against the 
impalpable air. His spectral visitor had flown, and 
left nothing behind her to tell of her presence. 

With unsteady steps, Mr. Paul Linmere hurried 
home, entered bis rooms, and double-locked the 
doors behind him. Pictro wassleeping on the lounge 
in his bed-chamber—he slept there every night now 
—and his master did not disturb him. 

Leo lay on the hearth-rug, but gave no other sign 
of recognition than to half unclose his eyes at the 
opening of the door. Paul went to the grate to 
warm his benumbed fingers, and stumbled over the 
the dog as he did so. 

“Curse the brute!” he exclaimed, angrily. “I 
hate it, and yet I dare not kill it! It was hers—ay, 
it was Arabel Vere’s. Who says I am afraid to speak 
her name aloud? Whoever says so, lies! I think if 
the dog were dead, I might forget her and hers! I 
wish he would die! I wish I bad the courage to dash 
his brains out with this!” He took down a heavy 
bronze vase, and eyed the dog with fierce hatred. 
But something in the steady, unfaltering gaze of the 

gaci brute 1 todeter him. He put up the 
bronze, and began pacing the floor. 

«‘ A little more than a week to my wedding-day! 
How happy I ought to be! Half New York is en- 
vious of me! A beautiful wife and a splendid for- 
tune! But I should hate Margaret Harrison if I 
dared to. Paul Linmere, are you afraid of her? I 
should hope not. Certainly not. But she freezes a 
fellow so! And I know she loathes me! Only think 
of her telling me last night, when I off red her a late 
rose, that she did not care for the flowers over which 
the serpent had trailed! Well, in a few days I shall | 
have her fast, and then trust me to tame her! And 
if I cannot—if I cannot—she may die. People do, 
sometimes. Ha, ha! Arabel Vere did!’ 

He went to a marble shelf on which stood a costly 
cut-glass decanter, and a slender Bohemian wine 
glass. He tossed off glass after glass of brandy, until 
the decanter wasempty. Then he flung it down on 
the marble slab, and it was broken into fragments. 
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settling down towards sunset into a steady, uncom- 
fortable drizzle. A dismal enough wedding-day. 

The old servants shook their heads, and said the 
weather foreboded trouble for their young mistress. 
They had never thought the match would be a happy 
one; they were sure of it now. 

“Ay, ye may depend upon it,” said Mrs. Sullivan, 
who occupied a sort of halfway position between 
housemaid and companion in general, ‘‘a wedding 
on a day like this can never be a lucky one. I’ve 
known many and many a one, and never in a single 
instance were they prospered. There'll be trouble 
and difficulty enough before it’s over.” 

“ Don’t croak, Mistress Sullivan,” said Pat Dooley, 
the coachman. “ Signs fail, sometimes, [’m thinking. 
And shure there’s no harm to come to Miss Margaret, 
bless her swate face! or fate will be making a mis- 
take of it! There may be throuble, but not for her— 
not for her!” 

“I hope ye’re right, Pat,” said Mrs. Sullivan, 
smoothing out her spotless apron to straighten out 
an imaginary wrinkle, “bat I fear me ye may not 
be. There was Juhn Russell, as bonny a fellow as 
ever trod, and he married sweet Mary Gray on just 
such a weeping day as this, and before that day year, 
they were both under the sods. And Nellie Haley, 
too. Who ever had a brighter prospect than she? 
and she in a mad-house this day, and her husband a 
miserable drunkard? And how it rained the day 
that made her bride! Sure it was I went to the 
wedding—it was at St. John's of a Sunday, and the 
church was crowded, and my new merino dress was 
ruined with the rain and mud, coming home. Ay, 
I tell ye all, I always tremble when it rains on a 
wedding-day !” 

The ceremony was to take place at nine o’clock in 
the evening, and the invited guests were numerous. 
Harrison Park would accommodate them all royally. 





Mr. Linmere was expected out from the city in the 
six o’clock train, and as the stopping place was not 
more than five minutes’ walk from the Park, he had 
left orders that no carriage need be sent. He would 
walk up. He thought he should need the stimulus 
of the fresh air to carry him through the fiery ordeal, 
he said. laughingly. 

The long day wore slowly away. The preparations 
were complete. Mrs. Weldon in her violet moire- 
antique and family diamonds, went through the 
stately parlors once more to assure herself that 
everything was au fait. Her son surveyed himself 
in the tall pier-glasses, adjusted his buff necktie, 
and wondered if Miss Alexandrine Lee would not 
think him perfectly killing in bis white gloves, and 
the bridal favor in his button-hole. He was in the 
seventh heaven, for Alexandrine had consented to 
stand up with him on the occasion, and this he re- 
garded as a favorable sign. 

At five o’clock the task of dressing the bride began. 
The brid ids were in over the finery, and 
they took almost as much pains in dressing Margie as 
they would in dressing themselves for a like occasion. 
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Mr. Trevlyn had decided that the marriage of his 


country seat of the Harrisons, on the Hudson. Here 
Margie’s parents had lived always in the summer; 
here they had died within a week of each other, and 
here in the cypress grove by the river, they were 
buried. There would be no more fitting place for 
the marriage of their daughter to be solemnized. 
Margie neither opposed nor approved the plan. She 
did not oppose anything. She was passive, almost 
apathetic. 

The admiring dress-makers and milliners came 
and went, fitting, and measuring, and trying on 
their tasteful creations, but without eliciting any 
signs of interest or pleasure from Margie Harrison. 
She gave no orders, found no fault; expressed no ad- 
miration nor its opposite. It was all the same to 
her. 

The bridal dress came home a few days before the 
appointed day. It was a supeib affair, and Margie 
locked like a queen init. It was of white satin, with 


bouquets of orange-blessoms. 
low, leaving the beautiful shoulders bare, and the 
open sleeve displaying the perfectly-rounded arms in 


ward should take place at Harrison Park, the old : 


a point lace over-skirt, looped up at: intervals with tiny | 
The corsage was cut | 


| 


For next to being herself a bride, a woman enjoys as- 
sisting at making some other woman one—provided 
always, she has never had any tender regard for the 
bridegroom. 

Margie's cheeks were as white as the robes they put 
upon her. One of the girls suggested rouge, but 
Alexandrine demurred. 

“A bride should always be’ pale,” she said, ‘it 
looks so interesting, and gives every one the idea 
that she realizes the responsibility she is taking upon 
herself—doesn’t that veil fall sweetly ?” 

And then followed a shower of feminine expres- 
sions of admiration from the four charming brides. 
maids. 

“Is everything ready?” asked Margie, wearily, 
when at last they paused in their efforts. 

* Yes, everything is as perfect as one could desire,” 
said Alexandrine. “ How do you feel, Margie dear?” 

* Very well, thank you.” 

** You are so self-possessed! Now, I should be all 
of atremble! Dear me! I wonder people can be so 
cool on the eve of such a great change! But then we 
are so different! Will you not take a glass of wine, 
Margie?” 

“Thank yon, no. I do not take wine, you know.” 

“IT know, but on this occasion. Hush! that was 





all their perfection. The veil was point lace, and 
must have cost a little fortune. Mr. Trevlyn had 
determined that everything should be on a magnifi- 


Henry Weldon, and the most fashionable woman in | 
her set. 

Mrs. Weldon liked nothing better than the pur- 
chase of finery. She enjoyed herself perfectly; she 
would not have been happier, she said to her son, if 
the things had been her own. 

Mr. Trevlyn had the diamonds which were the 
wonder of the city, richly set, and Margie was to 
wear them on her bridal night, as a special mark 
of the old man’s favor. For next to the diamonds, 
the sordid man loved Margie Harrison. 

Linmere’s gift to his bride was very simple, but in 


quoise, with his initials and hers interwoven. Only 
when they were received, did Margie come out of her 
cold composure. She snapped together the lid of the 
casket containing them with something very like 
angry impatience, and gave the box to her maid. 





“Take them away, Florine, instantly, and put | 
them where I shall never see them again!” 

The woman looked surprised, but she was a dis- | 
creet piece, and strongly attached to her mistress, | 


The tenth of October arrived. 





the whistle of the train! 
in a few minutes! Shall I bring him up to see you? 


cent scale, and had given the whole arrangement of \ It is not etiquette for the groom to see the bride on 
the affair to Mrs. Colonel Weldon, the mother of | the day of their marriage, until they meet at the 


altar, but you look so charming, dear! I would like 
him to admire you! He has such exquisite taste.” 

Margie’s uplifted eyes had a balf-frightened look, 
which Alexandrine did not understand. 

“No, no!” she said, hurriedly; ‘do not bring him 
here! We will follow etiquette for this time, if you 
please, Miss Lee.” 

* O well, justas you please, my dear.” 

“ And now, ry friends, be kind enough to leave 
me alone,” said Margie. ‘‘I want the last hours of 
my free life to myself. I will ring when I desire your 
attendance.” 

Margie’s manner forbade any objection on the part 
of the attendants, and they somewhat reluctantly 
withdrew. She turned the key upon them, and 
went to the window. The rain had ceased falling, 
but the air was damp and dense. 

Her room was on the first floor, and the windows, 
furnished with balconies, opened to the floor. She 
stood looking out into the night for a moment, then 
gathering up her flowing drapery, and covering her- 
selt with a heavy cloak, stepped from the window. 


Mr. Linmere will be here , 


down the shaded path, the dead leaves of the linden 
trees rustling mournfully as she swept through them, 
Past the garden and its deserted summer-houses, 
and the grapery, where the purple fruit was lavish- 
ing its sweets on the air, and climbing a stile, she 
stood beside a group of shading cypress trees. Just 
before her was a square inclosure, fenced by a hedge 
of arbor vitae, from the midst of which, towering 
white and spectral up into the silent night, rosea 
marble shaft, surmounted by the figure of an angel, 
with drooping head and folded wings. 

Margie passed within the inclosure, and stood be- 
side the graves of her parents. She stood a moment 
silent, motionless; then, forgetful of her bridal gar- 
ments, she flung herself down on the turf. 

“OQ, my father! my father!” she cried, “why did 
you doom me to such a fate? Why did you ask me 
to give that fatal promise? O, look down from heav- 
en and pity your child!” 

The winds sighed mournfully in the cypresses, the 
belated crickets and katydids droned in the hedge, 
but no sweet voice of sympathy soothed Margie’s 
strained ear. For, wrought up as she was, she al- 
most listened to hear some response from the lips 
which death had made mute forever. 

What sympathy have the angels in beaven with the 
woes of the children of men? Do they ever pity us 
there? ever drop a tear—if tears are not unknown in 
heaven—over the sorrows of those they loved on 
earth, whom they have left behind them to drag out 
the existences of grief and weariness that we must 
all pass through? 

The village clock struck half-past eight, warning 
Margie that it was almost time for the ceremony to 
take place. She started up, drew her cloak around 
her, and turned to leave the place. As she did so, 
she felt a touch on her hand—the hand she laid for a 
moment on the gate—as she stood giving a last sad 
look at the mound of earth she was leaving, a toucli 
light and soft as a breath, but which thrilled her 
through every nerve. 

She turned her head quickly, but saw nothing. 
Something like the sound of a receding footstep met 
her ear, nothing more, but she was convinced that 
there had been a human presence near her. Where? 
Her heart beat strangely; her blood, a moment be- 
fore so chilled and stagnant, leaped through her 
veins like fire. From whence arose the change? 
Good Heaven! she thought, what is to become of me, 
ifatouch arouses me like this, and I am about to 
become that man’s wife? 

She reached her chamber without meeting any one, 
and unlocking the door, rang for her attendants. 
The house was in strange confusion. Groups were 
gathered in the corridors, whispering together, and 
some unexplained trouble seemed to have fallen upon 
the whole place. 

After a little while, Alexandrine came in, pale and 
haggard. Margie saw that her white dress was damp, 
and her hair uncurled, as if by the weather. 

** Where have yeu been, Alexandrine?” she asked ; 
‘sand what is the matter?” 

The girl changed from white to crimson. 

*‘T have been in my room,” she replied. 

*‘But your clothes are damp, and your hair un- 
curled—” 

“The air is wet, and this great house is as moist as 
an ice-shed,” returned the girl, hurriedly. ‘It is 
no wonder if my hair is uncurled. Margie, the—the 
—Mr. Linmere has not arrived!” 

“Not arrived! It must be nine o’clock.” 

As she spoke, the sonorous strokes of the clock 
proclaiming the hour, vibrated through the house. 

“We have been distracted about him for more 
than two hours! he should surely have been here by 
half-past six! Mr. Trevlyn has sent messengers to 
the depot, to make inquiries, and the office-keeper 
thinks Mr. Linmere arrived in the six o’clock train, 
but is not quite positive. Mr. Weldon went, himself, 
to meet the seven-thirty train, thinking perhaps he 
might have got detained, and would come on in the 
succeeding train, but he did not arrive. And there 
are no more trains to-night! O Margie, isn’t it 
dreadful?” 

Alexandrine’s manner was strangely flurried and 
ill at ease, and the hand she laid on Margie’s was cold 
asice. Margie scrutinized her curiously, wondering 
the while at her own heart) ss apathy. Something 
| had occurred to stir the composure of this usually 
cool, self-possessed woman fearfully. But what it 
was Margie could not guess. 

Mr. Trevlyn burst into the room, pale and ex- 
hausted. 

“Tt isno use!’ he said, throwing himself intoa 
chair, ‘*no use to try to disguise the truth! There 
will be no wedding to-night, Margie! The bride- 
groom has failed to come! Thescoundrel! If I were 
ten years younger, I would call him out for this 
insult!” 

Margie laid her hand on his arm, a strange, new 
feeling of vague relief pervading ber. It was as if 
some great weight, under which her slender strength 
had wearied and sank, were rolled off from her. She 
feared to analyze the feeling, for she knew not what 
the future might disclose. She wished the present 
| night might continue on and on, and the day never 
come with its sun, to shed light on every secret thing. 

“ Compose yourself, dear guardian, he may have 
been unavoidably detained. Some business—” 

“ Business or his wedding-day! No, Margie! there 
is something wrong somewhere. He is either play- 
| ing us false, confuund him! or he has met with some 
| accident! By George! who knows but he has been way- 





andshe put the ornaments away without comment. | The damp earth struck a chill to her delicately-shod | laid and murdered? The road from here to the depot, 
A wet, lowering | feet, but she did not notice it. The mist and fog | though short, is a !onely one, with woods on either 
day, with alternate snatches of rain and sunshine, | dampened her hair, unheeded. She went swiftly , side! And Mr. Linmere carries always about his 
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person enough valuables to tempt a desperate char- 
acter.” 

“T beg you not to suppose such a dreadful thing!” 
exclaimed Margie, shuddering; ‘he will comein the 
morning, and—” 

“ But Hayes was positive that he saw him leave 
the six o’clock train. He described him accurately, 
even to saying that he had a bouquet of white came- 
lias in his hand. Margie, what flowers was he to 
bring?” 

She shook her head. 

“Mrs. Weldon knows. I do not.” 

Alexandrine spoke. 

“ White camelias. 
to fetch them.” 

Mr. Trevlyn started up. 

“Twill have out the entire household, at once, 
and search the whole estate! Fur I feel as if some 
terrible crime may have been done upon our .very 
threshold. Margie dear, taxe heart, he may be alive 
and well!” 

He went out to alarm the already excited guests, 
and in half an hour the place was alive with lanterns, 
carried by those who sought fur the missing bride- 
groom. 

Pale and silent, the women gathered themselves 
together in the chamber of the bride, and waited. 
Margie sat among them in her white robes, mute 
and motionless as a statue. 

“Tt must be terrible to fall by the hand of an assas- 
sin!” said Mrs. Weldon, with a shudder. ‘Good 
heavens! what a dreadful thing it would be if Mr. 
Linmere has been murdered!” 

“An assassin! My God!” cried Margie, a terrible 
thought stealing across her mind. Whohad touched 
her in the cypress grove? What hand had woke in 
her a thrill that changed her fromice to fire? What 
if it were the hand of her betrothed husband’s 
murderer? ; 

Alexandrine started forward at Margie’s exclama- 
tion. Her cheek was white as marble, her breath 
came quick and struggling. 

“Margie! Margie Harrison!” she cried, “‘ what do 
you mean?” 

“Nothing,” answered Margie, recovering herself, 
and relapsing into her usual self-composure. 

They searched all that night, and found nothing. 
Absolutely nothing. With the early train, both Mr. 
Trevlyn and Mr. Weldon went to the city. They 
hurried to Mr. Linmere’s rooms, only to have their 
worst fears confirmed. Pietroinformed them that his 
master had left there on the six o’clock train; he had 
seen him to the depot, and into the cas, receiving 
some order from him relative to his rooms, after he 
had taken his seat. 

There could be no longer any doubt but that there 
had been foul play somewhere. The proper authori- 
ties were notified, and the search began afresh. 
Harrison Park and its environs were thoroughly ran- 
sacked; the river was searched, the pond at the foot 
of the garden drained, but nothing was discovered. 
There was no clue by which the fate of the missing 
man could be guessed at, ever so vaguely. 

Every person about the place was examined and 


I heard Mrs. Weldon ask him 








cross-examined, but no one knew anything, and the 
night shut down, and left the matter in mystery. 
Pietro, at length, suggested Leo, Mr. Linmere’s gray- 
hound. 

“‘ Him no love his master,” said the Italian, “but 
him scent keen. It will do no hurt to try him.” 

Accordingly, the next morning Pietro brought the 
dog up to the Park. The animal was sullen, and 
would accept of attentions from no one save Margie, 
to whom he seemed to take at first sight. And after 
she had spoken to him kindly, and patted his 
head, he refused all persuasions and commands to 
leave her. 

Mr. Darby, the detective, whose services had been 
engaged in the affair, exerted all his powers of en- 
treaty on the dog, but the animal clung to Margie, 
and would not even look in the direction of the al- 
most frantic detective. 

“It’s no use, Miss Harrison,” said Darby, “the 
cussed cur wont stir an inch. You will have to come 
with him! Sorry to ask ye, but this thing must be 
seen into.” 

* Very well, I will accompany you,” said Margie, 
rising, and throwing on a shawl, she went out with 


two or three other ladies. 

Leo kept close to Margie, trotting along beside her, 
uttering every now and then a low whine indicative 
of anticipation and pleasure. 

Darby produced a handkerchief which had belong- 
ed to Mr. Paul Linmere, and which he had found at 
his rooms, lying on his dressing-table. He showed 
this to the dog; Leo snuffed at it, and gave a sharp 
grunt of displeasure. 

“We want you to find him, Leo, good dog,” said 
the Italian, stroking the silky ears of the dog; “ find 
your master.” 

Leo understood, but he looked around in evident 
perplexity. 

* Take him to the depot!” said Mr. Trevlyn, “he 
may find the trail there.” 

They went down to the station ; the dog sniffed hur- 
riedly at the platform, and in a moment more dashed 
off into the highway leading to Harrison Park. 

*Him got him!’ cried Pietro; “him find my 
master!” 

The whole company joined in following the dog. 
He went straight ahead, his nose to the ground, his 
fleet limbs bearing him along with a rapidity that 
the anxious followers found it hard to emulate. 

At a brook which crossed the road he stopped, 
seemed a little confused, crossed it finally on stepping 





them, followed by Mrs. Weldon, Alexandrine, and | 








stones, paused a moment by the side of a bare nut 
tree, leaped the fence, and dashed off through a grass 
field. Keeping steadily on, he made for the grounds 
of the Park, passed the drained pond, and the frost- 
ruined garden, and pausing before the enclosure 
where slept the Harrison dead, he lifted his head and 
gave utterance to a howl so wild, so savagely un- 
earthly, that it chilled the blood in the veins of 
those who heard. Aninstant he paused, and then 
dashing through the hedge, was lost to view. 

“He is found! My master is found!” said Pietro, 
solemnly, removing his cap, and wiping a tear from 
his eye. For the man was attached to Mr. Paul Lin- 
mere, in his rough way, and the tear was one of 
genuine sorrow. 

His companions looked at each other. Alexan- 
drine grasped the arm of Margie, and leaned heavily 
upon her. 

“Let us go to the house—” she faltered, “‘ I cannot 
bear it.” 

“T will know the worst,” said Margie, hoarsely, 
and they went on together. 

It was so singular, but no one had thought to look 
within the graveyard enclosure; perhaps if they had 
thought of it, they judged it impossible that a mur- 
derer should select such a locality for the commis- 
sion of his crime. ; 

Mr. Darby opened the gate, entered the yard, and 
stopped. So did the others. AJ] saw at once thatthe 
search was ended. Across the path leading to the 
graves of Mr. and Mrs. Harrison, lay Paul Linmere. 
He was white and ghastly; his forehead bare, and 
his sightless eyes wide open, looking up to the sun of 
noonday. His right hand lay on his breast, his left 
still tightly grasped the turf upon which it had fixed 
its hold in the cruel death-agony. His garments 
were stiff with his own blood, and the dirk-knife, 
still buried to the hilt in his heart, told the story of 
his death. 

Leo crouched a little way off, his eyes jubilant, his 
tail beating the ground, evincing the greatest satis- 
faction. All present knew that the dog rejoiced at 
the death of his master. 

Alexandrine took a step toward the dead man, her 
back to the horror-stricken group by the gate. She 
stopped suddenly, and lifted something from the 
ground, 

Darby, alert and watchful, was by her side in a 
moment, 

“ What have you there?” he demanded. 

“My glove which I dropped,” she answered, 
quietly, holding up the dainty bit of embroidered kid. 

The detective turned away satisfied; but Margie 
saw the girl’s hand shake, and her lips grow pale as 
marble, the moment Darby’s keen eye was removed 
from her face. Well, it was no wonder if she did 
tremble, the sight before her was well calculated to 
affect a person of any feeling. 

The discovery of the remains was followed by a 
long and tedious investigation. There was an in- 
quest, and a rigid examination of every person who 
could by any possibility be imagined capable of 
throwing any light on the murder, and after all was 
over, the mystery was just as dark as at first. 

Nothing was found to furnish the slightest clue to 
the assassin, except a white cambric handkerchief 
just inside the graveyard, marked with the single 
initial “‘A” in one corner. This handkerchief might 
have belonged to the murderer, and it might have 
belonged to Mr. Linmere, that could not be deter- 
mined. The article was given into the keeping of 
Mr. Darby; and after three days lying in state at 
Harrison Park, the body of Mr. Linmere was taken 
to Albany, where his relatives were buried, and laid 
away for its last sleep. 

The community were highly indignant. People 
always want to fix the blame for every evil occur- 
rence on some one, and for once they were foiled. No 
suspicion rested upon any person. Mr. Trevlyn of- 
fered a large reward for the apprehension of the 
murderer, or for information which would lead to his 
apprehension; and the town authorities offered an 
equalsum. Mr. Darby was retained to work upon 
the case, and there it rested. 

Margie uttered no word in the matter. She was 
stunned by the suddenness of the blow, and she could 
not help being painfully conscious that she felt re- 
lieved by the death of this unfortunate man. God 
had taken her case into his hands in a manner too 
solemnly tearful tor her to question. 





Three months after the death of Paul Linmere, 
Margie met Archer Trevlyn at the house of Alexan- 
drine Lee. He was quite a constant visitor there, 
Mrs. Lee told her, with a little conscious pride, for 
young Trevlyn was being speken of in business cir- 
cles as a rising young man. He was to be admitted 
to partnership in the firm of Belgrade & Co. in 
the spring. And this once effected, his fortune 
was made. Society was ready to forget his low 
origin, if he was in prospect of being a rich man, for 
society is generally very gracious to those who pur- 
chase her favors with grdins of gold. 

There was a little whist party at Mrs. Lee’s that 
evening, and Margie was persuaded to remain, Af- 
ter a while the company asked for music. Whist, the 
books of engravings, and the bijowx of the centre- 
table were exhausted, and small-talk flagged. Mar- 
gie was reluctantly prevailed on to play. 

She was not a wonderful performer, but she had a 
fine ear, and played with finish and accuracy. But 
she sang divinely. To oblige her friends, she sang a 
lew new things, and then pausing, was about to rise 
from the instrument, when Mr. Trevlyn came to her 
side. : 

“Will you play something for me?” he asked, 


stooping over her. His dark, passionate eyes 
brought the blood to her face—made her restless and 
nervous in spite of herself. 

“What would you like?” she managed to ask. 

“This!” He selected an old German ballad, long 
ago a favorite in the highest musical circles, but now 
cast aside for something newer and more brilliant. 
A simple, touching little song of love and sorrow. 

She was about to decline singing it, but something 
told her to beware of false modesty, and she sang it 
through. 

“T thank you!” he said, earnestly, when she had 
finished. ‘It has done me good. My mother used 
to sing that song, and I have never wanted to hear it 
from any other lips—until now.” ; 

Alexandrine glided along, radiant as a humming- 
bird, her cheeks flushed, her black eyes sparkling, 
her voice sweet as a siren’s. 

“Sentimentalizing, I declare!” she exclaimed, 
gayly; “and singing that dreadful song, too! Ugh! 
it gives me the cold shudders to listen to it! How 
can you sing it, Margie dear?” 

‘Miss Harrison sang it at my request, Miss Lee,” 
said Trevlyn, gravely; “it is an old favorite of mine. 
Shall I not listen to you now?” 

Alexandrine took the seat Margie had vacated, 
and glanced up at the two faces so near her. 

“Why, Margie!” she said, ‘“‘a moment ago I 
thought you were a rose, and now you are alily! 
What is the matter?” 

“Nothing, thank you,” returned Margie, coldly. 
“T am weary, and will go home soon, I think.” 

Trevlyn looked at her with tender anxiety, evi- 
dently forgetful that he had requested Miss Lee to 
play. 

‘You are wearied,” he said. 
carriage?” 

“If you please, yes. 
cuse me.” 

“T shall be obliged to, I suppose.” 

Trevlyn put Margie’s shawl around her, and led 
her to the carriage. After he assisted her in, he 
touched lightly the hand he had just released, and 
said ‘‘ Good-night,” his very accent a blessing. 

In February Mr. Trevlyn received a severe shock. 
His aged wife had been an inmate of an insane asylum 
almost ever since the death of her son Hubert; and 
Mr. Trevlyn, though he had loved her with his whole 
soul, had never seen her face in all those weary 
years. 

Suddenly, without any premonitory symptoms, 
her reason returned to her, and save that she was 
unmindful of the time that had elapsed during her 
insanity, she was the same Caroline Trevlyn of old. 


They told her cautiously of her husband’s old age, 
for the unfortunate woman could not realize that 
nearly twenty years had passed since the loss of her 
mind. The first desire she expressed was to see 
“ John,” and Mr. Trevlyn was sent for. 

He came, and went into the presence of the wife 
from whom he had been so long divided, alone. No 
one knew what passed between them. The inter- 
view was a lengthy one, and Mr. Trevlyn came forth 
from it, animated by a new-born hope. The wife of 
his youth was to be restored to him! 

He made arrangements to take her home, but 
alas! they Were never destined to be carried into 
effect. The secret fears ot the physician were real- 
ized even sooner than he nad expected. The ap- 
proach of dissolution had dissolved the clouds so 
long hanging over the mind of Caroline Trevlyn. She 
lived only two days after the coming of her husband, 
and died in his arms, happy in the belief that she was 
going to her son. 

Mr. Trevlyn returned home, a changed being. All 
his asperity of temper was gone; he was as gentle as 
achild. Whole days he would sit in the chair where 
his wife used to sit in the happy days of her young 
wifehood, speaking to no one, smiling sometimes to 
himself, as thongh he heard some inner whisperings 
which pleased him. 

One day, he roused himself seemingly, and sent for 
Mr. Speedwell, his attorney, and Dr. Drake, his fam- 
ily physician. With these gentlemen he was closeted 
| the entire forenoon; and from that time forward, his 

hold on the world and its things seemed to relax. 
| He took little interest in anything transpiring around 
him; he did not even read the daily paper, or care 
to hear it read to him, and for years he had not failed 
to devour its columns daily. iat 

One morning, when Margie went to take his gruel 
up to him—a duty she always performed herselt— 
she found him sitting in his arm-chair, wide awake, 
but incapable of speech or motion. 

The physician, hastily summoned, confirmed her 
worst fears. Mr. Trevlyn had been smitten with 
paralysis. He was in no immediate danger, perhaps; 
he might live for years, but was liable to drop away 
at apy moment. It was simply a question of time. It 
was vain to think of, or hope for a cure. All that 
could be done was to recommend quiet, and stimulat- 
ing food, and embrocations. 

Toward the close of the second day after his attack, 
the power of speech returned to Mr. Trevlyn. Mar- 
gie had prayed so earnestly that it might, that she 
was not surprised to this answer to her prayers. 

“Margie!” he said, feebly, ‘‘ Margie, come here.” 

She flew to his side. 

“T want you to send for Archer Trevlyn,” he said, 
with great difficulty. 

She made a gesture of surprise. 

“You think I am not quite-right in my mind, 
Margie, that I should make that request. But I was 
never more sane than at this moment. My wind 
never was Clearer, my mental sight never more cor- 
rect. I want to see my grandson.” 


“Shall I call your 


Miss Lee I am sure will ex- 











Margie despatched a servant with a brief note to 
Archer, informing him of his grandfather’s desire, 
and then sat down to wait his coming. 

It was a wild, stormy night in March; the boister- 
ous wind beat against the old mansion, and like a 
suffering human thing, down the wide, old-fashioned 
chimneys shrieked. 

Leo had been howling at intervals all day, but he 
now came and crept into Margie’s lap, his great, sa- 
gacious eyes fixed upon her face, with a look as if he 
understood her sorrow, and pitied it. Mr. Trevlyn 
dozed. The fire burned low in the grate, and threw 
grotesque figures of the furniture on the ceiling. 

In alull of the storm there was a tap at the chamber 
door. Margie opened it, and stood face to face with 
Archer Trevylyn. 

** Come in,” she whispered, ‘‘ he is asleep.” 

“No, I am not asleep,” said the sick man; “has 
my grandson come?” 

‘*He is here,” said Margie. ‘I will leave him with 
you, dear guardian. Let,him ring for me when you 
want me.” 

‘*Remain here, Margaret. I want you to be a wit- 
ness to what passes between us. I have no secrets 
from you, dear child, none whatever. Archer, come 
hither.” 

Trevlyn advanced, his face pale, his eyes moist with 
tears. For having forgiven his grandparent, he had 
been growing to feel fur the desolate old man a sort 
of filial tenderness, and strong in his fresh young 
manhood, it seemed terrible to him tosee John Trev- 
lyn lying there in his helplessness and feebleness, 
waiting for death. 

“ Come hither, Archer,” said the tremulous voice, 
“and put your hand on mine. I cannot lift a finger 
to you, but I want to feel once more the touch of 
kindred flesh and blood. I have annoyed you and 
yours sadly, my poor boy, but death sweeps away all 
enmities, and all shadows. Isee so clearly now. O, 
if I had omy seen befure!” 

Arch knelt by the side of the bed, holding the old 
man’s withered hands in his. Margie stood a little 
apart, regarding the pair with moist eyes. 

“Call me grandfather once, my son; I have never 
heard the name from the lips of my kindred.” 

“Grandfather! O grandfather!” cried the young 
man, ‘now that you will let me call you so, you. 
must not die! You must live for me!” 

“The decree has gone forth. There is from it no 
appeal. Iam todie. I have felt the certainty along 
time. O, for one year of existence, to right the 
wrongs I have done! But they could not be righted. 
Alas! if 1 had centuries of time at my command, I 
could not bring back to life the dear son my cruelty 
hurried out of the world, or his poor wife, whose fair 
name I could, in my revenge for her love of my son, 
have taken from her! O Hubert! Hubert! O my 
darling! dearer to me than my heart’s blood—but so 
foully wronged!” 

His frame shook with emotion, but no tears came 
to his eyes. His remorse was too deep and bitter for 
the surface sorrow of tears to relieve. 

“ Put it out of your mind, grandfather,” said Arch, 
pressing his hand. ‘Do not think of it, to let it 
trouble you more. They are all, I trust, in heaven. 
Let them rest.” 

* And you tell me this, Archer? You, who hated 
meso! You, who swore a solemn oath to be revenged 
on me! Well,I do not blame you. I only wonder 
that your forbearance was so long-suffering. Once 
you would have rejoiced to see me suffer as I do now.” 


“T should; I say it tomy shame. God forgive me 
for my wickedness! But for her’’—looking at Margie 
—‘‘1] might have kept the sinful vow I made. She 
saved me.” : 

** Come here, Margie, and kiss me,” said the old 
man, tenderly. ‘‘My dear children! my precious 
children, both of ye! I bless you both—both of you 
together, do you hear? Once I cursed you, Archer— 
now I bless you! If there is a God, and I do at last 
believe there is, he will forgive me that curse; for I 
have begged it of him on my bended knees.” L 

“He is merciful, dear guardian,” said Margie, 
gently. ‘‘ He never refuses the earnest petition of 
the suffering soul.” 

* Archer, your grandmother died a little while ago. 
MY crueity to your father made her, fur twenty long 
years, a maniac. But before her death, all delusion 
was swept away, and she bade me love and tor- 
give our grandson—that she might tell your father 
and mother, when she met them in heaven, that at 
last all was weil here below. I promised her, and 
since then my soul has been at peace. But I have 
longed to go to her—longed inexpressibly. She has 
been all around me, but so impalpable that when I 
put out my bands to touch her, they grasped only 
the air. The hands of mortality may not reach after 
the hands which have put on immortality.” 

He lay quiet a moment, then went on, brokenly : 

“ Archer, | wronged your parents bitterly, but I 
have repented it in dust and ashes. Repented it long 
ago, only I was too proud and stubborn to acknowl- 
edge it. Forgive me again, Archer, and kiss me 
before I die.” 

“I do forgive you, grandfather; I do forgive you 
with my whole heart.” He stooped, and left a kiss 
on the withered f rehead. 

“* Margie,” said the feeble voice, ‘‘ pray for me, 
that peave may come.” 

She looked at Archer, hesitated a moment, then 
knelt by the bedside. He stood silent, and then, 
urged by some uncontrollable impulse, he knelt by 
her side. Knelt in prayer! something he had not 
done since a little boy, he knelt at his mother’s knee. 

The girlish voice, broken, but sweet as music, went 
up to Heaven in a petition so fervent, so simple, that 
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@Qod heard and answered. The peace she aske 
ing man came, 

— ending ceased, Mr. Treviyn lay quic’ 

countenance serene and bopeful. His lips mo 

they bent over him, and caught the nan 

“ Caroline.” 

Trevlyn’s hand sought Margie’s, and she di: 
repulse him. They stood together silently, lor sir 
at the white face on the pillows. 

“He is dead!” Archer said, softly. ‘* Go 


him!” 





After the funeral of John Trevlyn, his la: 
and testament was read, It created a great 
surprise when it was known that all the vast 
sions of the old man were bequeathed to his gra- 
—his sole relative—whom he had despised and: 
almost to the day of his death. In fact, not 
dozen persons in the city were aware of the fac‘ ‘ 
there existed any tie of relationship between 


ad Treviyn the miser, and Archer Trevlyn the 


clerk of Belgrade and Co. 

Of course, Mr. Archer Trevlyn at once be - 
person of consequence. Young ladies flattere ' 
and declared his history was just like @ ror 
Calculating papas and mammas gave him a 
and obliging brothers dropped into his roo 
quently, to talk over the opera, and smoke @ 
Men who had turned the cold shoulder to th: 
gling little street-sweeper, men who had | 
penny to him with an oath for troubling ther 
now ready to fawn upon the wealthy Mr. ‘~ 
Treviyn, and beg for favors at his hands. 
Arch’s good fortune did not change him a | 
He gave less time to business, it is true, but 
it in hard study. His early education bad | 
fective, and he was doing his best toremedy *' 
Karly in the autumn following the deat 
grandfather, he went to Europe, and after ‘' 
of a year, returned again to New York. T! 
day after his arrival, he went out to Harrie: ; 
Margie had passed the summer there, wi' 
friend of her mother for company, he was ‘ 
would not come back to the city before I 
During the twelve months of his absenc: 
had not heard from her, and he did not kr 
change might have come over her. But 
thought of her, it was always as the Mar s° 
boyhood’s dream. Time, he said, could ne 
much change to a spirit like hers. 

It was a cold, stormy night in September ° 
knocked at the door of Miss Harrison’s 1 

but a cheery light shone from the win 
streamed out of the door which the servant! | 
He inquired for Miss Harrison, and wa« 
once into her presence. She sat in a low 





hair that swept in unbound luxuriance © 


recognizing Archer Trevlyn in the bronze' » 
man before her. 

“Miss Harrison,” he said, gently, ‘it 
night; will you not give a warm welcome ‘ 
friend?” 


to her cheek, an embarrassment which » |: 
thousand times dearer and more charmi: 
Trevlyn, possessed her. But she held out ' 
and said a few shy words of welcome. 


drifted into recollections of their own + 
history. They spoke to each other with | 

of very old friends, forgetful of the fact t!. - 
almost the very first conversation they bh» i: 
together. 


remember when you first saw me?” 
She looked at him a moment, and hesi‘ 
she answered. 
“I may be mistaken, Mr. Trevlyn. I! 
me; but I think I saw you first, years a) \ 
in a flower store.” 
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erous kindness made me very happy. 
would make my mother happy, also. |) 
way home, lest the roses might wilt be + 
them.” He stopped, and gazed into the ' 
“« Was she pleased with them?” 
“She was dead. We put thei in her 
were buried with her.” 
Margie laid her hand lightly on his. 
“J am so sorry for you! I, too, ha 
mother!” 
After a little silence, Arch went on: 
“The next time you saw me was v' 
me these.” He took out his pocket- 
played to her, folded in white paper 
faded blue-bells. ‘‘Do you remember! - 
“I think Ido. You were knocked 
pole of the carriage?” 














“Yes. And the next time? Do : 
the next time?” 

“1 do.” 

“J thought so. I want to thank 
your generous forbearance. 1 want' 
hy your keeping my secret made @ differ: 
If yéu had betrayed me to justice, In 
now an inmate of a prison cell. M 
your silence saved me! Dome the j: 
my assertion, when I tell you that 
my grandfather’s house because 1 care 
der I should obtain. 1 bad taken 
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After a while, Arch said, “ Miss Harr: . ' 


dress of sombre black relieved by a white © «+ 
the throat, and by the chestnut light of t) » «= 


shoulders. She rose to meet her guest 


She knew his voice instantly. A brighte:' |!) 
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Margie despatched a servant with a brief note to 
cher, informing him of his grandfather’s desire, 
d then sat down to wait his coming. 
't was a wild, stormy night in March ; the boister- 
s wind beat against the old mansion, and like a 
fering human thing, down the wide, old-fashioned 
imneys shrieked. * 
#0 had been howling at intervals all day, but he 
w came and crept into Margie’s lap, his great, sa- 
ious eyes fixed upon her face, with a look as if he 
lerstood her sorrow, and pitied it. Mr. Trevlyn 
ed. The fire burned low in the grate, and threw 
tesque figures of the furniture on the ceiling. 
n &lull of the storm there was a tap at the chamber 
r. Margie opened it, and stood face to face with 
ther Trevlyn. 

Come in,” she whispered, ‘‘he is asleep.” 
No, I am not asleep,” said the sick man 3 “has 
grandson come?” 
He is here,” said Margie. ‘I will leave him with 
, dear guardian. Let,him ring for me when you 
nt me.” 
Remain here, Margaret. I want you to be a wit- 
8 to what passes between us. I have no secrets 


n you, dear child, none whatever. Archer, come 
ler.”” 





revlyn advanced, his face pale, his eyes moist with 
8. For having forgiven his grandparent, he had 
n growing to feel fur the desolate old man a sort 
lial tenderness, and strong in his fresh young 
hood, it seemed terrible to him tosee John Trev- 
lying there in his help} and feebl 
‘ing for death. 
Come hither, Archer,” said the tremulous voice, 
d put your hand on mine. I cannotlifta finger 
bu, but I want to feel once more the touch of 
red flesh and blood. I have annoyed you and 
‘8 sadly, my poor boy, but death sweeps away all 
ities, and all shadows. I see so clearly now. O, 
had only seen befure!” 
‘ch knelt by the side of the bed, holding the old 
’s withered hands in his. Margie stood a little 
t, regarding the pair with moist eyes. 
Jall me grandfather once, my son; I have never 
d the name from the lips of my kindred.” 
trandfather! O grandfather!” cried the young 
, “now that you will let me call you 80, you 
; not die! You must live for me!” : 
‘he decree has gone forth. There is from it no 
al. Iam todie. I have felt the certainty a long 
, O, for one year of existence, to right the 
g8 Ihave done! But they could not be righted. 
! if 1 had centuries of time at my command, I 
i not bring back to life the dear son my cruelty 
led out of the world, or his poor wife, whose fair 
> I could, in my revenge for her love of my son, 
taken from her! O Hubert! Hubert! O my 
ng! dearer to me than my heart’s blood—but so 
y wronged!” 
3 frame shook with emotion, but no tears came 
seyes. His remorse was too deep and bitter for 
urface sorrow of tears to relieve. 
‘ut it out of your mind, grandfather,” said Arch, 
ing his hand. “Do not think of it, to let it 
le you more. They are all, I trust, in heaven. 
hem rest.”” 
nd you tell me this, Archer? You, who hated 
»! You, who swore a solemn oath to be revenged 
e! Well, I do not blame you. I only wonder 
your forbearance was so long-suffering. Once 
ould have rejoiced to see me suffer as I do now.” 
should; I say it to my shame. God forgive me 
y wickedness! But for her”—looking at Margie 
might have kept the sinful vow I made. She 
me.” 
ome here, Margie, and kiss me,” said the old 
tenderly. “My dear children! my precious 
en, both of ye! I bless you both—both of you 
1er, do you hear? Once I cursed you, Archer— 
bless you! If there is a God, and I do at last 
e there is, he will forgive me that curse 3 forl 
begged it of him on my bended knees.” 
e is merciful, dear guardian,” said Margie, 
y. ‘* He never refuses the earnest petition of 
ffering soul.” 
rcher, your grandmother died a little while ago. 
ueity to your father made her, for twenty long 
amaniac. But before her death, all delusion 
wept away, and she bade me love and ftor- 
ur grandson—that she might tell your father 
1other, when she met them in heaven, that at 
ll was well here below. I promised her, and 
then my soul has been at peace. But I have 
i to go to her—longed inexpressibly. She has 
all aronnd me, but so impalpable that when I 
it my bands to touch her, they grasped only 
The hands of mortality may not reach after 
nds which have put on immortality.” 
ay quiet a moment, then went on, brokenly : 
cher, I wronged your parents bitterly, but I 
‘epented it in dust and ashes. Repented it long 
nly I was too proud and stubborn to acknowl- 
2 Forgive me again, Archer, and kiss me 
die.” 
do furgive you, grandfather; I do forgive you 
my whole heart.” He stooped, and left a kiss 
withered f reheid. 
irgie,” said the feeble voice, * pray for me, 
pace ay come.”’ : 
looked at Archer, hesitated a moment, then 
by the bedside. He stood silent, and then, 
by some uncontrollable impulse, he knelt by 
Je. Knelt in prayer! something he had not 
nce a little boy, he knelt at his mother’s knee. 
girlish voice, broken, but sweet as music, went 
feaven in a petition so fervent, so simple, that 
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@od heard and answered. The peace she asked for 
the dying man came. 

Her pleading ceased. Mr. Trevlyn lay quiet, his 
countenance serene and bopeful. His lips moved; 
they bent over him, and caught the name of 
“ Caroline.” 

Trevlyn’s hand sought Margie’s, and she did not 
repulse him, They stood together silently, looking 
at the white face on the pillows. 

“He is dead!” Archer said, softly. 
him!” 


“God rest 





After the funeral of John Trevlyn, his last will 
and testament was read. It created a great deal of 
surprise when it was known that all the vast posses- 
sions of the old man were bequeathed to his grandson 
—his sole relative—whom he had despised and denied 
almost to the day of his death. In fact, not a half- 
dozen persons in the city were aware of the fact that 
there existed any tie of relationship between John 
Treviyn the miser, and Archer Trevlyn the head 
clerk of Belgrade and Co. 

Of course, Mr. Archer Trevlyn at once became a 
person of consequence. Young ladies flattered him, 
and declared his history was just like a romance. 
Calculating papas and mammas gave him dinners, 
and obliging brothers dropped into his rooms fre- 
quently, to talk over the opera, and smoke a cigar. 
Men who had turned the cold shoulder to the strug- 
gling little street-sweeper, men who had flung a 
penny to him with an oath for troubling them, were 
now ready to fawn upon the wealthy Mr. Archer 
Treviyn, and beg for favors at his hands. 

Arch’s good fortune did not change him a particle. 
He gave less time to business, it is true, but he spent 
it in hard study. His early education bad been de- 
fective, and he was doing his best toremedy the lack. 

Early in the autumn following the death of his 
grandfather, he went to Europe, and after the lapse 
of a year, returned again to New York. The second 
day after his arrival, he went out to Harrison Park. 
Margie had passed the summer there, with an old 
friend of her mother for company, he was told, and 
would not come back to the city before December. 
During the twelve months of his absence, Archer 
had not heard from her, and he did not know what 
change might have come over her. But when he 
thought of her, it was always as the Margie of his 
boyhood’s dream. Time, he said, could never bring 
much change to a spirit like hers. 

It was a cold, stormy night in September when he 
knocked at the door of Miss Harrison’s residence; 
but a cheery light shone from the window, and 
streamed out of the door which the servant held open. 

He inquired for Miss Harrison, and was shown at 
once into her presence. She sat in a low chair, her 
dress of sombre black relieved by a white ribbon at 
the throat, and by the chestnut light of the shining 
hair that swept in unbound luxuriance over her 
shoulders. She rose to meet her guest, scarcely 
recognizing Archer Trevlyn in the bronzed, bearded 
man before her. 

‘Miss Harrison,” he said, gently, ‘it is a cold 
night; will you not give a warm welcome to an old 
friend?” 

She knew his voice instantly. A bright color leaped 
to her cheek, an embarrassment which made her a 
thousand times dearer and more charming to Arch 
Trevlyn, possessed her. But she held out her hands, 
and said a few shy words of welcome. 

Arch sat down beside her, and the conversation 
drifted into recollections of their own individual 
history. They spoke to each other with the freedom 
of very old friends, forgetful of the fact that this was 
almost the very first conversation they had ever had 
together. 

After a while, Arch said, “ Miss Harrison, do you 
remember when you first saw me?” 

She looked at him a moment, and hesitated before 
she answered. 

“I may be mistaken, Mr. Treviyn. If so, excuse 
me; but I think I saw you first, years and years ago, 
in a flower store.” 

‘You are correct; and on that occasion your gen- 
erous kindness made me very happy. I thought it 
would make my mother happy, also. I ran all the 
way home, lest the roses might wilt before she saw 
them.” He stopped, and gazed into the fire. 

«Was she pleased with them?” 

““She was dead. We put then in her coffin. They 
were buried with her.” 

Margie laid her hand lightly on his. 

“TI am so sorry for you! I, too, have buried my 
mother!” 

After a little silence, Arch went on: 

“The next time you saw me was wheu you gave 
me these.” He took out his pocket-book, and dis- 
played to her, folded in white paper, a cluster of 
taded blue-bells. ‘Do you remember them?” 

“Ithink Ido. You were knocked down by the 
pole of the carriage?” 

“Yes. And the next time? Do you remember 
the next time?” - 

te I do.” 

“I thought so. I want to thank you, now, for 
your generous forbearance. I want to tell you how 
your keeping my secret made a different being of me. 
If you had betrayed me to justice, I might have been 
now an inmate of a prison cell. Margie Trevlyn, 
your silence saved me! Do me the justice to credit 
my assertion, when I tell you thatI did not enter 
my grandfather’s house because 1 cared for the plun- 
der I should obtain. I had taken a vow to be re- 
venged on him for his cruelty to my parents, and 
Sharp, the man who was with me, represented to me 





purpose than by taking away the treasures that be 
prized. For that only, I became a housebreaker. IL 
deserved punishment. I do not seek to palliate my 
guilt; but I thank you again for saving me!” 
“I could not do any otherwise than remain silent. 
When I would have spoken your name, something 
kept me from doing it. I think 1 remembered al- 
ways the pitiful face of the little street-sweeper, and 
I could not bear to bring him any more suffering.” 
“Since those days, Miss Harrison, I have met you 
frequently—always by accident—but to-night it is no 
accident. 1 came here on purpose. For what, do 
you think?” 
“I do not know—how should 1?” 
“T have come here to tell you what I longed to tell 
you years ago! what was no less true then than it is 
now; what was true of me when I was a street- 
sweeper, what has been true of me ever since, and 
what will be true of me through time and eternity.” 
He had.drawn very near to her—his arm stole 
round her waist, and he sat looking down into her 
face with his soul in his eyes. 
‘Margie, I love you! I have loved you since the 
first moment I saw you. There has never been a 
shade of wavering; I have been true to you through 
all. My first love will be my last. Your influence 
has kept me from the lower depths of sin; the 
thought of you has been my salvation from ruin! 
Margie, my darling! 1 love you! I love you!” 
“And yet you kept silent all these years! O 
Archer!” 
“T could not do differently. You were as far above 
me as the evening star is above the earth it shines 
upon! It would have been base presumpcion in the 
poor saloon waiter, or the dry goods’ clerk, to have 
aspired to the hand of one like you. And although I 
loved you so, I should never have spoken, had not 
fate raised me to the possession of a fortune equal to 
your own, and given me the means of offering you a 
home worthy of you. But I am waiting for my an- 
swer. Give it to me, Margie.” 
Her shy eyes met his, and he read his answer in 
their clear depths. But he was too exacting to be 
satisfied thus. 
“Do you love me, Margie? I want to hear the 
words from your lips. Speak, darling. They are for 
my ear alone, and you need not blush to utter them.” 
“I do love you, Archer. I believe I have loved 
you ever since the first.” 
“ And you will be mine? All my own?” 
She gave him her hands. He drew the head, with 
its soft, bright hair, to his breast, and kissed the 
sweet lips again and again, almost failing to realize 
the blessed reality of his happiness. 
It was late that night before Arch Trevlyn left his 
betrothed bride, and took his way to the village hotel. 
But he was too happy, too full of sweet content, to 
heed the lapse of time. At last, the longing of his 
lite was satisfied. He had heard her say that she 
loved him. 
And Margie sat and listened to the sound of his 
receding footsteps, and then went up to her chamber 
to pass the night, wakeful, too content to be willing 
to lose the time in sleep; and so the dawn of morn- 
ing found her with open eyes. 





The ensuing winter was a very gay one. Margaret 
Harrison returned to New York under the chaperon- 
age of her friend, Mrs. Weldon, and mingled more 
freely in society than she had donc since the season 
she “came out.” She took pleasure in it, now; for 
Archer Treviyn was welcomed everywhere. He was 
a favored guest in the most aristocratic homes, and 
people peculiarly exclusive were happy to receive 
him into their most select gatherings. Verily the 
time must have passed when knowledge is placed 
-before all other acquirements, and gold has been 
elected king. For Archer Trevlyn the millionaire 
was no more deserving than Archer Trevlyn the dry 
goods’ clerk had been. 

His engagement with Margie was made public, and 
the young people were overwhelmed with the usual 
compliment of politely-expressed hopes and fashion- 
able congratulations. These dear disinterested peo- 
ple were looking forward to the time when Margie 
would be mistress of the elegant brown stone mansion 
going up on Fifth Avenue, and be giving entertain- 
ments to which it would be like a patent of respecta- 
bility to receive an invitation. 

The gentlemen said Miss Harrison had always been 
beautiful, but this season she was more than that. 
Happiness is a rare beautifier. It painted Margie’s 
cheeks and lips with purest rose-color, and gave a 
light to her eyes, and a softness to her sweet voice. 

Of course, she did not mingle in society—even 
though her engagement was well known—without 
being surrounded by admirers. They fairly took her 
away from Arch, sometimes; but he tried to be pa- 
tient. Before the apple trees in the green country 
valleys were rosy with blossoms, she was to be all 
hisown. He could afford to be generous. 

Among the train of her admirers was a young 
Cuban gentleman, Louis Castrani, a man of fascin- 
ating presence and great personal beauty. He had 
been unfortunate in his first love. She had dieda 
few days betore they were to have been married— 
died by the hand of violence, and Castrani had shot 
the rival who murdered her. Public opinion had 
favored the avenger, and he had not suffered for the 
act; but ever since, he had been a prey to melan- 
choly. He told Margie his history, and it aroused 
her pity; but when he asked her love, she refused 
him, gently, telling him that her heart was another’s. 
He had suffered deeply from the disappointment, 
but he did not give up her society, as most men 
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tent if she gave him a smile, or a kind word, seeming 

to find bis best happiness in anticipating her every 

wish befure it was uttered. Indeed, he was more 

like a faithful spaniel than a rejected lover, and 

Margie, thougia she was annoyed by his attentions, 

pitied him too sincerely to be rude. 

Towards the end of March, Alexandrine Lee came 

to pass a few days with Margie. Some singular 

change had been at work on the girl. She had lost 
her wonted gayety of spirits, and was for the most 
part subdued, almost sad. Her beautiful eyes seldom 

lighted with a smile, and her sweet voice was rarely 
heard in sprightly conversation or brilliant repartee. 
Her friends marvelled at the change; but Alexan- 
‘drine was not a person one could question too closely. 
She had a way of drawing back within herself, when 
she chose. that deterred the most impudent of her ac- 
quaintances from pushing their investigations too far. 
She came, from a day spent out, one evening, into 
Margie’s dressing-room. Miss Harrison was prepar- 
ing for the opera. There was a new prima dontta, 
and Archer was anxious for her to hear the wor:'er. 
Margie had never looked lovelier. Her pink silk 
dress, with the corsage falling away from the shoul- 
ders, and the sleeves leaving the round arms bare, 
was peculiarly becoming, and the pearl necklace and 
bracelets—Archer’s gift—were no whiter and purer 
than the throat and wrists they encircled. 


at the lovely picture presented by her young hostess. 


she came forward with expressions of admiration. 


Alexandrine stood a moment in the door, looking 


A pang, vague and unacknowledged, wrung her 
heart, and showed itself on her countenance. But 


“You are perfect, Margie—absolutely perfect! 
Poor gentlemen! how I pity them to-night! How 
their wretched hearts will ache!” 
Margie laughed. 
* Nonsense, Alex, don’t be absurd! Go and dress 
yourself. I am going to the opera, and you must 
accompany us.” 
** Us—who may that plural pronoun embody?” 
‘“‘ Myself—and—Mr. Trevlyn.” 
“ Ah! thank you. Mr. Trevlyn may not care for 
an addition to his nice little arrangement for a 
tete-a-tete.” 
“Don’t be vexed, Alexandrine. We thought you 
would pass the evening at your friend’s; and Archer 
only came in to tell me a few hours ago.” 
“Of course I am not vexed, dear.” And the girl 
kissed Margie’s glowing cheek. ‘‘ Lovers will be 
lovers the world over. Silly things, always, and 
never interesting company for other people. How 
long before Mr. Trevlyn is coming for you?” 
Margie consulted her watch. 
“Ateight. Itisnow seven. In an hour.” 
“In an hour! An hour’s time! Long enough to 
change the destiny of empires!” 
“How strangely you tal Alexandrine! What 
spirit possesses you?’’ asked Margie, filled, in spite 
of herself, with a curious premonition of evil. 
Alexandrine sat down by the side of her friend, 
and looked searchingly into her face, her great black 
eyes holding Margie with a sort of serpent-like fas- 
cination. For her life, she could not have stirred or 
looked away, though she longed to scream aloud and 
break the terrible spell. 
“Margaret, you love this Archer Trevlyn very 
dearly, do you not?” 
Margie blushed crimson, but she answered, proudly : 
“Why need I be ashamed to confess it? Ido. I 
love him with my whole soul!” 
“And you do not think there is in you any possi- 
bility of a change?” 
“A change! Whatdo youmean? Explain your- 
self.”” 
“You do not think the time will ever come when 
you will cease to love Mr. Archer Trevlyn?” 
“Tt will never come!” Margie replied, indignantly ; 
“never, while I have my reason!” 
“Do you believe in love’s immortality?” 
**T believe that all true love is changeless as eter- 
nity! Iam nota child, Alexandrine, to be blown 
about by every passing breeze.” 
“No, you are a woman, now, with a woman’s capa- 
bility of suffering. You ought, also, to be possessed 
of a woman’s resolution, of a woman’s strength to 
endure sorrow and afiliction.” , 
“fT have never had any great affliction, Alexan- 
drine. The death of Mr. Linmere was horrible to 
me, but it was not as if I had loved him; and though 
T loved Mr. Trevlyn, my guardian, he died so peace- 
fully I cannot wish him back. And my dear parents 
—I was so young, then, and they were so willing to 
go! No, 1 do not think I have ever had any great 
sorrow, such as blast people’s whole lifetimes.” 
“But you think you will always continue to love 
Archer Trevlyn?” 
‘“‘How strangely you harp on that string! What 
do you mean? There is something behind all this; 
I see it in your face. You frighten me.” 
“* Margie, all people are blind, sometimes, but more 
especially women when they love. Would it bea 
mercy to open the eyes of one who, in happy igno- 
rance, was walking over a precipice which the flowers 
hid from her view?” 
Margie shuddered, and the beautiful color fled 
from her cheek. ‘ 
“J do not comprehend you. Why do you keep me 
in suspense?” 
“Because 1 dread to break the charm. You will 
hate me for it, always, Margie. We never love those 
who tell us disagreeable truths, even though it be for 
our good.” 
‘1 do not know what you will tell me, Alexandrine, 
but I do not think I shall hate you for it.” 


“J will not listen to it!” she cried, indignantly. 

“T expected as much. Well, Margie, you shall not. 
I will hold my peace; but if ever, in the years to 
come, the terrible secret should be revealed to you— 
the secret which would then destroy your happiness 
for all time—remember that I would have saved you, 
and you refioed to listen!” 

She drew her shawl around her shoulders, and 
rose to go. Margie caught her arm. 
“What is it? You shall tell me! 
worse than certainty.” 

“And if I tell you, you will be silent? silent as the 
grave itself?” 

* Yes, if you wish it.’’ 

«Will you swear it?” 

“T cannot; but I will keep it just as sacredly.” 

“JT want not only your promise, but your oath. 
You would never break an oath. And this which I 
am about to iell you, if known to the world, involves 
Archer Trevlyn’s life! and you refuse to take an 
oath.” 

“ His life!’ Yes, I will swear. I would doanything 
to make his life safer.” 

“Very well. You understand me fully? You are 
never to reveal anything I may tell you to-night, 
unless I give you leave. You swear it?” 

“ T swear it.” 

“Listen, then. You remember the night Mr. Lin- 
mere was murdered?” 

Margie grew pale as death, and clasped her hands 
convulsively. 

** Yes, I remember it.” 

“You desired us, after we had finished dressing 
you, to leave you alone. We did so, and you locked 
the door benind us, stepped from the window, and 
went to the grave of your parents.” 

“T did.” 

“You remained there some little time, and when 
you turned away, you stopped to look back, and in 
doing so you laid your hand—this one,”—she touched 
Margie’s slender left hand, on which shone Archer 
Trevlyn’s betrothal ring—‘‘on the gate post. Do 
you remember it?” 

“Yes, I remember it.”’ 

“And while it rested there—while your eyes were 
turned away, that hand was touched—by something 
soft, and warm, and sentient—too warm, too passion- 
ate to be the kiss of a disembodied soul. Living, hu- 
man lips, that scorched into your flesh, and thrilled 
you as nothing else ever had the power to thrill you!” 


Margie trembled convulsively, her color came and 
went, and she clasped and unclasped her hands with 
nervous agitation. 

“ Am I not speaking the truth?” 

“Yes, yes—goon. I am listening.” 

‘Was there, in all the world, at that time, more 
than one person whose kiss had the power to thrill 
you as that kiss thrilled you? Answer me, Margie 
Harrison!" 

“1 will not! You have no right to ask me!” she 
replied, passionately. 

“It is useless to attempt disguise, Margie. I can 
read your very thoughts. At the moment you felt 
that touch, you knew instinctively who was near 
you. You felt and acknowledged the presence of one 
who had no right to be kissing the hand of another 
man’s promised wife! And yet the forbidden sin of 
that person was sweet to you! You stooped and 
pressed your lips where his had been! Whose?” 

“TI do not know—indeed I donot! Why do you 
torture me so, Alexandrine?” 

‘*My poor child! 1 willsaynomore. Good-night, 
Margie. I trust you will have a pleasant evening 
with Mr. Trevlyn.” 

Margie caught the flowing skirt of Miss Lee’s dress. 

* You shall tell me all! I must know. I have 
heard too much to be kept im ignorance of the 
remainder.” 

“So be it. You shall hear all. You know that 
Archer Trevlyn was in the graveyard, or near it, 
that night, though you might not see him. Yet you 
were sure of his presence—” 

“1 was not! I tell you I was not!” she cried, 
fiercely. ‘I saw no one; not a person!” 

“Then, if you were not sure of his presence, you 
loved some other; else why did you put your lips 
where those of a stranger had been? In that case, 
you were doubly false!” 

Margie’s cheeks were crimson with shame. She 
covered her face with her hands, and was silent. 

“How many can you love at once, Margie 
Harrison?” 

‘qAlexandrine, you are cruel! cruel! Is it not 
enough for you to tell me the truth, without tortur- 
ing me thus?” 

A flash of conscious triumph crossed the cold face 
of Miss Lee, and then she was calm as before. 

“No, lam not cruel—only truthful. You cannot 
deny that you knew Archer Trevlyn was near you. 
You will not deny it. Margie, I know what love is— 
I know something of its keen, subtle instincts. I 
should recugnize the vicinity of the man I loved, 
though all around me were black as midnight.” 

“Well, what then?” asked Margie, defiantly. 

“Wait and see. I followed you out that night, 
with no definite purpose in my mind. Perhaps it 
was curiosity to see what a romantic woman, about 
to be married to a man she did not love, would do. I 
stood outside the hedge of arbor vite while you were 
inside. 1 saw the tall, shadowy figure which bent its 
bead upon your hand, and I saw you when you put 
your mouth where his had been. When you went 
away, I did not go. Something kept me behind. A 
moment afterward, I heard voices inside the hedge— 
just one exclamation from each person—I could swear 
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would have done. He still hovered around her, con- 


“Not if I tell you evil of Archer Trevlyn?” 
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“ What then?” 

“A blow! a dull terrible thud, a smothered groan, 
a fall—and I stood there powerless to move—stricken 
dumb and motionless! And while I stood transfixed, 
some person rushed past me, breathless, panting, 
reckless of everything save escape! Margie, it was 
so dark that I could not be positive, but Iam morally 
certain that the person I saw was Archer Trevlyn!” 

**My God!” Margie cowered down to the floor, 
and hid her face in the folds of Alexandrine’s dress. 

“‘ Hear me through,” Miss Lee went on, rel@ntless- 
ly, her face growing colder and harder with every 
word. ‘* Hear me through, and then decide for your- 
self. Let no opinion of mine bias your judgment. I 
stood there a moment longer, and then, when sus- 
pended volition came back to me, I flied from the 
place. Margie, words cannot express to you my dis- 
tress, my bitter, burning anguish! It was like to 
madness. But sooner than have divulged my suspi- 
cions, I would have killed myself! For I loved 
Archer Trevlyn with a depth and fervor of which 
your cool nature has no conception. I love him still, 
though 1 feel convinced, from the bottom of my soul, 
that he is a murderer!” 

Her cheeks grew brilliant as red roses, her eyes 
sparkled like stars. Margie looked into the bewil- 
deringly beautiful face with suspended breath. The 
woman’s passionate presence scorched her; she could 
not be herself, with those eyes of fire blazing down 
into hers. 

Alexandrine resumed, “I am wasting time. Let 
me hurry on to the end, or your lover will be here 
before I finish.” 

‘*My lover!” cried Margie, in a dazed sort of way, 
“my lover? O yes, I remember Archer Trevlyn was 
coming. Is it nearly time for him?” 

Alexandrine took the shrinking, cowering girl by 
the shoulders, and lifted her into a seat. 

‘Rouse yourself, Margie. I have not done. I 
want you to hear it all.” 

** Yes, I am hearing.” 

It was pitiful to see how helpless and weak the poor 
child had become. All sense of joy or sorrow seemed 
to have died out of her. She was simply enduring. 
The great affliction had come, and this was how she 
bore it. 

“*T feared so much that when the body of the mur- 
dered man should be discovered, there would be 
some clue which would point to the guilty party! 
Such a night as I passed, while they searched for 
the body! I thought I should go mad!” She hid 
her face in her hands, and her figure shook like a 
leaf in the autumn wind. 

* When the dog took us to the graveyard, I thought 
I would be first inside—I would see if there was any- 
thing left on the ground to point to the real mur- 
derer. You remember that I picked up something, 
do you not?” 

“Ido. Your glove, was it not?” 

“Yes. It was my glove! I defy the whole world 
to take it from me! I would die before such a proof 
should be brought against the man I love!” she cried, 
wildly. ‘*See here!” . 

She drew from her bosom a kid glove, stained, and 
stiff with blood. 

** Margie, have you ever seen it before? - Look here. 
It has been marked; sewed with blue silk! Do you 
remember anything about it?” 

“Yes; I saw you mend it at Cape May,” she an- 
swered, the words forced trom her, apparently, with- 
out her own volition. 

** You are right. He had torn it while rowing me 
out, one morning. I saw the rent, ‘and offered to 
repair it. He makes his gloves wear well, doesn’t he?” 

*O don’t! don’t! how can you? Alexandrine, 
wake me, in mercy’s sake! This is some horrible 
dream.” 

“T would to heaven it were! It would be happier 
for us all. But if you feel any doubt about the iden- 
tity of the glove, look here.” She turned back the 
wrist, and there on the inside, written in the bold 
characters which were a peculiarity of Arch Trev- 
lyn’s handwriting, was the name in full—Archer 
Trevlyn! 

Margie shrank back and covered her eyes, as if to 
shut out the terrible proof. Alexandrine returned 
the glove to her bosom, and continued: 

“The handkerchief found near Mr. Linmere was 
marked with the single letter, A. Whose name be- 
gins with that letter?” 

“Stop, Limplore you. 
am blinded—I cannot see. 
leave it all!” 

** You will not die. I bore it, and still live; and it 
is so much harder for me, because I have to bear it 
all alone! You have jour religion to help you, Mar- 
gie. Surely that will bear you up! I have heard all 
you pious people prate enough of its service in time 
of trouble to remember that consolation.” 

* Don’t, Alexandrine! It is sinful to scorn God’s 
holy religion. Yes, you are right; it will help me. 
God himself will help me, if I ask him. He knows 
how much I stand in need of it.” 

“TI am glad you are so likely to be supported,” re- 
turned the girl, half-earnestly, half-contemptuously. 
* Are you satisfied in regard to Mr. Archer Trevlyn?” 

“TI will not credit it!’ cried Margie, passionately. 
“He did not do that dreadful deed! He could not! 
so good, and noble, and pitiful of all suffering hu- 
manity! And besides, what motive could he have?” 

«The motive was all-powerful. Has not Mr. Trev- 
lyn, by his own coufession, loved you trom his youth 
up?” 

s* Fes.” 

“And Paul Linmere was about to become your 
husband’ Could there be a more putent reason for 
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Archer Trevlyn to desire Mr. Linmere’s death? He 
was an obstacle which could be removed in no other 
way than by death, because you had promised your 
father to marry him, and you could not falsify your 
word. All men are weak, and liable to sin; is Trev- 
lyn any exception? - Margie, I have told you frankly 
what I know. You can credit it or not. I leave it 
with you; decide as you think best. It is eight 
o’clock. I will go, now, forit is time for your lover to 
come for you.” 

*O I cannot, cannot meet him—not to-night! I 
must have time to think, time to collect my thoughts! 
My head whirls so, and everything is sodark! Stay, 
Alexandrine, and excuse me tohim. Say I havea 
headache—anything to quiet him. I cannot see him 
now! I should go mad! Let me have a night to 
_think of it!” 

Alexandrine put her hand on the soft hair of the 
bowed head. 

**My poor Margie! it is hardforyou. Hark! there 
is the bell. He hascome. Will you not go down?” 

“No, no, no! Do what you judge best, and leave 
me to myself and my God!” 

Alexandrine went out, and Margie, locking the 
door after her, flung herself down on the carpet, and 
buried her face in the pillows of the sofa. 

Miss Lee swept down the staircase, her dark, bright 
face resplendent, her bearing haughty as that of an 
empress. Arch was in the parlor. He looked up 
eagerly, as the door opened, but his countenance fell, 
when he saw that it was only Miss Lee. She greeted 
him cordially. 

** Good-evening, Mr. Trevlyn. I am deputized to 
receive you, and my good intentions must be accept- 
ed in place of more fervent demonstrations.” 

“IT am happy to see you, Miss Lee. Where is 
Margie?” 

“Sheis in her room, somewhat indisposed. She 
begged me to ask you to excuse her, as she is unable 
to come down, and of course cannot have the pleasure 
of going with you to the opera.” 

“Sick! Margie sick!” he exclaimed, anxiously. 
‘““What can be the matter? She was well enough 
three hours ago.” 

**O, do not be uneasy. It is nothing serious. A 
headache, I think. She will be well, after a night’s 
rest. Cannot I prevail on you to sit down?” 

“T think n t, to-night, thank you. I will call to- 
morrow. Give Margie my best love, and tell her 
how sorry I am that she is ill.” 

Alexandrine promised, and Mr. Trevlyn bowed 
himself out. She put her hand to her forehead, 
which seemed almost bursting with the strange 
weight there. 

* Guilty or not guilty,” she muttered, “‘what does 
it matter? 1 love him, and that is enough!” 

[COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.] 





THE LAWYER’S DAUGHTER. 





“WHEN will the trial be over, Mark?” 

To-morrow, Woolcot sums up.” 

* And the unhappy woman—how handsome she is! 
—has no chance?” 

“Not a shadow. Considine has made her case his 
stalking-horse, and when he does that, it is always a 
hanging matter. There’s no doubt about her guilt; 
she was jealous, it seems, and not only killed the 
man and the woman who had supplanted her, but 
intended the world to accuse him both as a murderer 
and suicide. The execution will be delayed until 
the child is born.” 

“Good heavens, how awful! born under the 
shadow of the gallows!” And Mrs. Pembroke shud- 
dered, and drew closer to her husband's side. Pres- 
ently she put her comely face up to his ear, and 
whispered, ‘‘ The Lord has denied us the crowning 
happiness of marriage! Could we not take this child, 
orphaned as it will be, from its birth?” 

““My love!” exclaimed Mark Pembroke, startled 
at her words. 

“Yes, dear. I’ve never complained, you know. 
I’ve never told you how [ longed for a baby, and— 
and—” And then she broke down, and began to cry. 

* Poor wife, poor childless wife!” said Mark, ca- 
ressing her, his own eyes filling with tears. 

* We would soon learn to love it, Mark! almost as 
if it had been truly born to us.” So the woman 
pleaded, and, theugh mentally Mark shook his head, 
he made no opporition; and thus it was that Nelly 
Pembroke becanie the adopted child of the good peo- 
ple who lavished such love and kindness upon her. 





Nineteen years had elapsed since that York assize. 
Michael Considine was now on the bench, and every- 
body said the great murder case had put him there. 
He and Mark Pembroke bad been boys together, 
fellow-students, and now were warmer triends than 
ever; yet even to him, not a word concerning the 
child’s parentage had ever been said. Mark had an- 
swered the first inquiries by saying he had many 
poor relations, and that Nelly was an orphan; and 
he never had cause to explain further. 

Nelly grew up the light and delight of the house- 
hold; and now, just as her nineteenth year began, 
had returned from a finishing school an accomplished 
and come-out-able young lady, pretty enough to 
make a fair excuse for Mrs. Pembroke’s pride in her, 
and, what was better still, as good in heart as she 
was in looks. 

Nelly’s birthday was to be celebrated by a ball; 
aud as Nelly liked smart dresses, dancing, and nice 
partners as much as any girl of her age, she was «de- 
termined the ball should be a success, and worked 
morning, noon and night, arranging and decorating | 











with her own deft little hands, whose touch seemed 
to liave a magical influence in giving grace and 
beauty. Upon the evening preceding the jvte, Con- 
sidine came home with Mark, and hearing Nelly was 
in the dancing-room, went there to give her a pres- 
ent he had brought. 

When the door opened, Nelly, who was perched 
upon a chair, fastening a wreath, jumped down, pre- 
tending to be angry. 

“Tt is too bad, coming to look at things half done. 
Uncle Mark should— What’s the matter, Mr. Con- 
sidine? what is it?” And with a scared face she 
looked round, for Mr. Considine had started as she 
came up to him, and stood staring at her, or beyond 
her, with a pale, horrified face. Nelly saw nothing 
but the wreath hanging against the white wall, and 
when she turned again, Considine was gone. 

‘* Why, what is the matter?” cried Mrs. Pembroke, 
as he joined Mark and herself, a minute after. “ You 
look as if you had seen a ghost!” 

“So I have,” was the unexpected reply; “if ever 
man did see such a thing, I saw one just now. You 
remember that murder case at the York assizes. 
Ever since then, I’ve been haunted by the ‘Shadow 
of the Gallows,’ and I saw it to-night.” 

“What does he mean, aunty?” asked Nelly, who 
had followed him to the room. 

“Nothing, my pet; nothing—” 

** But I see it, too, aunty; a great black, one-armed 
thing, like that in picture-books. I see it, but I 
thought it was only something in my eyes. Why 
does it haunt him, too?” 

‘“*My dear child!’ And Mrs. Pembroke looked 
helplessly at her husband. 

“Take her up stairs, Mary,” cried Mark. ‘She’s 
been exerting herself too much, and Considine for- 
gets that a child should not hear such fancies. He 
is fond of ghost stories, Nelly, my pet, and only 
wanted to find out whether you were so great a 
goose as to believe in them. There, off you go; the 
wreaths will keep until to-morrow better than that 
little excited head of yours will.” 

When the door closed behind the girl, Mr. Consi- 
dine began pacing the room. 

** You’ll perhaps think me a madman, Mark,” he 
said; ‘but it’s the honest truth I told you just now. 
Ever since the morning that woman was hung, when 
I have been extra pressed with work, a shadow, just 
such as the gallows would throw in the early sun- 
light, has haunted me. I saw it just now in the din- 
ing-room, but I saw something more—this girl Nelly. 
Whoisshe? Where did you findher? Isshe really 
arelation? Orisshe—my God! if it could be—is she 
the child I sentenced unborn?” 

Considiue had run on with one question after an- 
other, warding off until the last, the suspicion that 
had taken possession of him. One look at Mark was 
answer enough, and, covering his face with both 
hands, the strong man sat down, shuddering and 
sobbing like an hysterical woman. Mark came over 
to him, and laid his hand upon bis shoulder. 

“You have been over-working yourself. You must 
not let such—” . 

**Good God, Mark, she is my own child!” groaned 
the other, hoarsely. And as Mr. Pembroke stood by, 
silenced, and half inclined to go off for a doctor to 
“minister to a mind diseased,’’ Considine went on. 
‘*Tt’s the old story of sin finding the doer out. The 
woman fell in my way, she was wild with jealousy, 
and I took advantage of it; she came across the man 
who had driven her wild, and you know the rest. 
Some avenging power put me up as counsel for the 
crown. I was like a madman when I found what I 
was to do, and some men are eloquent when mad. 
The woman was condemned, and by my words. I 
coukl have torn out my tongue; I could have fallen 
down and kissed your feet when you were pleading; 
and when you spoke of the unborn child, of the mur- 
der which the law, if carried out, wéuld do, the 
brand of Cain seemed on me, and I left the court, 
determined to move heaven and earth, to sacrifive 
anything, rather than go forth in my course with 
such guilt upon my soul. You know how fate or 
Providence came between me and my desire, and 
how for months I was prostrate. Do you know, as I 
lay under the carriage, that day, and felt the steam 
of the smashed engine piercing my very bones, I saw 
the gallows, and heard her shriek? I heard her cry 
out your name, and call God to bless you. I thought 
then I was dying, and that it was but tlie dire fore- 
taste of the mystery of death. When I was able to 
make inquiry, | went back to York, aud was told the 
child was still-born; but to-night a sudden light 
flashed upon me. God, whom I thought merciless, 
has not forgotten me; he has saved me, almost by a 
miracle, from a greater sin. I loved poor Nelly; my 
heart went out to her long ago, and as she grew older 
she grew dearer, until, ignorant as I was, [ could 
only think of it as love that must make her my wife. 
1 meant to ask her to-night, and behold I have lost 
and won her at once. Tell your wife, Mark; she 
will be merciful, for she is a good woman. I'll go 
now. No, Mark, not to-night; I must get away by 
myself. I’ll come to-morrow, and bring her some 
other gift.” And going over to the fireplace, he 
dropped the little box into the flames, muttering, 
“Thank Heaven, it was in time.” 

* * * * * * * 

“But Nelly will still be ours,” said Mrs. Pembroke, 
when the first astonishment with which she had 
heard the story had passed off, snatching at one ray 
of comfort. 

“Undoubtedly. He cannot claim her without 
telling her the story, and that he could never do. 
There his grief is our gain.” 


“O Mark, how thankfullam! Itis very wicked, 





I dare say, to be glad he cannot take her, poor man! 
I used to think his heart was seared by his work, 
and yet all the time under the ice there lay such a 
romance as this. And you, too, long as you've 
known him, never to guess!” 

Mark smiled and patted his wife's cheek. “I was 
too happy and too busy to take account of my neigh- 
bor’s affairs, and Considine was not one of those who 
talk of themselves. Even from a boy, he never spoke 
of anything connected with himself. When Nelly 
talks to you about this fancy of hers—” 

“Tt is no fancy,” interrupted Mrs. Pembroke. 
‘She told me all about it, just now.” 

“Then so much the worse, and more need to treat 
it as a fancy. Tell her you must have the doctor, 
Nature, I know, plays strange pranks, at times, and 
the haunting horror of the condemned woman af- 
fected the unborn child.” 

Considine came early the next day, and Mrs. Pem- 
broke very nearly began to cry, out of sheer pity, 
when she met his saddened, weary look; for the 
mau had been face to face with a greater judge than 
himself, and the verdict had been “ guilty.” 

“Thank you, my kind friend,” said he, holding 
her hand, and reading in her face the unspoken 
words of sympathy. ‘I can never hope to repay one 
tithe of my obligation to you or Mark; we’ll talk 
over what I can do, another time. Now I must only 
stay a minute; but I could not rest until I had seen 
her—just one look in her face.” 

Nelly was in the supper-room, up to her knees in 
flowers. She had almost forgotten the scene of the 
night before, and although something in Considine’s 
face recalled it, the flowers and sunshine came be- 
tween her and the pain of the memory. 

“I’ve brought you a birthday offering, Nelly.” It 
was the first time he had ever left out the conven- 
tional Miss befure her name. Nelly’s heart gave a 
little bound, and her eyes rose up to his with a shy 
look of wonder and expectation, her color coming 
and going as he went on. ‘ You know I am such an 
old friend that I claim a sight to give you something 
nice, and to tell you how I love and admire my little 
friend. If Uncle Mark grows tired of you, I’ll adopt 
yon, and build you a fairy palace, full of flowers and 
sunshine.” 

He tried to laugh as he spoke, and laid his hand 
upon the disordered locks of bright hair, amongst 
which some rose petals had fallen. Nelly at once 
took the case, stooped, and kissed his hand. Mrs. 
Pembroke whispered something in her ear, and with 
a bright blush, the girl held up her face, saying: 

“ Aunty says I’m to kiss you, sir.” 

Considine started and caught her in his arms, 
bidding God bless her; then, before Nelly knew 
what to say or think, the door closed behind him, 
and she and her aunt were alone. 

* Poor man,” said Mrs. Pembroke, misunderstand- 
ing Nelly’s flushing face; ‘‘ he had a daughter, and 
thinks you like her; you must not think anything of 
his being a little peculiar. He forgets you are not a 
cebild.” 

Tears sprang up into Nelly’s eyes—half-angry, 
petulant tears. Why did he think her achild? She 
was nineteen, quite a woman, and— But here Nel- 
ly’s heart began to throb very fast, and strangely 
interrupted her thoughts, nor had she time then to 
follow the grievance up, for Mrs. Pembroke was 
curious to know what the judge’s present was. 

The case was soon opened, and Nelly’s eyes were 
dazzled, fur lying upon the deep blue velvet was a 
gorgeous diamond bracelet. 

Mr. Considine, who had no idea what present to 
give to the young lady, had placed the matter in the 
hands of a jeweller, who in turn, weighing the value 
of the gift by the greatness of the giver, had chosen 
one worthy, as he truly said, of royalty; and though 
the price did seem rather great, Considine thought it 
was only ignorance on his part, and would willingly 
have given twice as much to see Nelly look pleased. 

“It must be worth two hundred pounds, at least,” 
said Mrs. Pembroke, rather breathlessly, for she, too, 
had been dazzled by the maguificence of the offering. 

“Two hundred pounds, aunty; two hundred 
pounds for a present to poor little me!” And Nelly 
bent down, pretending to examine the bracelet, but 
only to shake off the tears that had come again; not 
angry tears, this time; nor did she say anything 
more about his considering her a child. ‘Men do 
not buy bracelets worth two hundred pounds for 
children,’ said Miss Nelly to herself. 

Mrs. Pembroke smiled at the girl’s bright face, and 
watched her flashing the glittering jewels about, 
thinking in her heart what a mercy it was that Nelly 
was still such a child, and not, like other girls, fancy- 
ing everybody who liked or was kind to them must 
be in love. 

Nelly was dressed long before the guests were ex- 
pected, and in the first drawing-room, watching, if 
the truth were told, for Mr. Considine, who she 
thought would be sure to come first. What a pretty 
picture she made, as she stood there before the bright 
fire, the candle-light flashing down upon the rippling 
gulden hair, and makiny all sorts of shadows in the 
misty blue dress which, looped up with white roses, 
floated round the slight girlish figure. Considine 
saw it as he came through the hall, for Nelly, deter- 
mined to catch him befure he went further, had left 
the door open. 

*©O, Mr. Considine,” she cried, turning round and 
holding out the arm bound round with the gleaming 
bracelet, “how very kind of you! I never dreamed 
of having such a present in my life. Only look how 
the light seems to gather and flash. I do believe 
they are bits of real sunlight petrified. I can never 
thank you enough!” And Nelly looked up, thinking 
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that she had intended to give him another kiss; but | o 
instead of doing so, she held down ber face, burning | a 
with blushes. There was something in his that 
thrilled like,an electric shock through the girl’s form 
—such a yearning, pitying, loving gaze—and the 
strong hand in which hers lay folded grasped it until, 
but for the counter-excitement, she must have cried | t 
aloud with pain; but Nelly forgot the pain when she 
heard him say that the present was nothing to the | f 
love with which he loved her; and then he called her | 1 








to his daughter, and almost involuntarily the little | « 
hand stole up to his shoulder, Nolly’s eyes, swim- 





thought Nelly looking pale. ‘ She’s fagged out with 
all this gadding and heat, wife; you must take her 
down to the farm. I'll write or telegraph to Mrs. 
Brown to get the old Home ready; you and she can 
run down on Tuesday; Michael Considine and I will 
follow on Friday.” 

Nelly was delighted, and owned herself tired of 
dancing and croquet. The “old Home” was the 
place of all others she liked best; a rambling farm- 
house with an old-fashioned garden, where there was 
a@ wilderness of flowers, blooming as no London 
flowers ever do bloom, filling the air with perfume, 
and suffering themselves to be gathered every day 
without any visible diminution in beauty or fra- 
grance. 

The great wide porch was shaded with jasmine and 
honeysuckle, and the old walis were clustered with 
monthly roses and vines; uuder the broad caves a 
coluny of swallows were always twittering, always 
stirring about, always ina hurry, and always a de- 
light to watch. Beyond the garden lay a green 
meadow, at the fuot of which ran the mill-stream 
dammed back to form the pond, a long, deep, silent 
pool, draped with the largest willow trees in the 
country, in which lay the biggest trout, and along 
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his pet and child, and Nelly’s heart sank, for she Up 
remembered what her aunt had said, and that, after | and | 
all, he might not care for her, because of the likeness | after 


ler t! 


was | 


ming in tears, rose to his, and the sweet voice, trem- | down 
ulous in its earnestness, said, ‘ You are unhappy, | plea: 
Mr. Considine, and you have been so véry kind to | and 
me. I wish I could do anything to please you. I | say 1 
want to thank you, to show you” (the hand dropped, | listen 
and the voice sank into a whisper, for voices were | ing di 
heard in the hall) “ that I really am not such a child | refle 
but that I can be wise sometimes.” And then, with | sole) 
a miserable little attempt at a smile, Nelly turned | both 
away, to play her first part in the act of life—to feel | ing « 
_that which every woman has felt some time, that | ing ' 
smiles must come to call. war 
Nelly was young, and nature in a young, untried | the. 
heart cannot look long at bright things without | whi’ 
reflecting their light; so before the night was over | han: 
Nelly was the happiest and gayest there; ready to | Foll 
accept in good part the incense offered, and to believe | sha 
the world that had such bright hours, must also | had 
have stores of Joy to come. H 
At last the guests were gone; all good-nights said, | py) 
the house dark and silent. Nelly was in bed, but | ace. 
not asleep; her face was resting upon the arm round | pyi 
which the bracelet was clasped. Nelly was think-| the 
ing of the grave, sad face that from time to time dur- | ¢}, 
ing the night had come in amongst the mirth and | jj. 
music like a memory of some lost happiness. She ‘ 
was thinking of what he had said by the fireside be- | gx). 
fore the others arrived, and so thinking, she fell | fy 
asleep, and was still sleeping, when Mrs. Pembroke | fy) 
came in on her way down stairs, and a tender, happy ( 
smile was on the old lady’s face. ‘ She’s only achild | ay 
yet, Mark,” she said, as she poured out her husband's | },, 
coffee. ‘You remember how she used to take her | jy 
toys to bed with her, and how you found the new | x), 
box of ninepins under her pillow; well, she has the | y,, 
bracelet on, poor little thing! and then how I used | jo, 
to vex myself whenever I saw a man near her, think- | ¢¢, 
ing they wanted to rob us of our darling! 

But Mrs. Pembroke was wrong, as elderly ladies | p, 
very frequently are when they begin to account for | }, 
the actions or motives of the second generation. | 1 
Poor Nelly had said farewell to her childhood. 

Mr. Considine had gone on circuit the day afterthe | y 
ball, much, let it be said, to Mark and Mrs. Pem- | 4 
broke’s relief, both these worthy people being se- | x, 
cretly jealous of this unexpectant ciai t upon | a) 
Nelly’s love, and exceedingly doubiful and perplexed 
as to the possibility of keeping up the secret. h 

About a fortnight after this, Mark told his wife he | ), 





the banks of which grew a carpét of bright-eyed for- 
get-me-nots; a lovely, quiet place was the mill pool, 
the mill-wheel, killed by distance, waking the si ene | 
by « soft, slummberous sound. A favorite haunt of 
Neily’s was the pool; sue was there every day, gen- 
erally towards evening, when the red lights from the 
setting sun were glinting through the trees, throw- 
ing strongly detined shadows upon the brown water, 


cious flies or moths, taking their evening meal, as it 
were, under protest. 

Nelly generally carried a book with her; but na- 
ture was just then the pleasanter book, and Nelly 
was no idle student. The mill stood at the head ot 
the viliage street, and the village was one of those 
quaint clusters of buildings met with now and then 
where railways are unknown. Houses with gables 
and overbanging windows, built half of wood, half ot 
stone or brick, with a queer old ale-house, and swing- 
ing sign, the hostess of whicu was wont to boast that 
the business Lad descended from father to son for 
four hundred years, which, being beyond the mem- 
ory of the oldest inhabitant, was left undisputed. 

Nelly was known and loved everywhere. There 
Was not 4 cottage where, at some time or other, she 
had not been a messenger of relief or comfort; for 
here, as in other villages, there was the usual round 
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and the trout rose lazily to suck down the unsuspi- | 





























eased I dare say, to be gini be cannot take ber, poor man! 

amd I used to think bis beart Was seared by his work, 
Com- amd yet all the time umder the ice there lay such a 
y was romance as this. Am? you, too, long as you've 
pres- known bim. sever to guess!” 

Mark smiled and patted his wife's cheek. “I was 
rebed too happy amd teo busy to take accomnt of my neizh- 
- pre ber’s affairs, amd Comsiiine was not ome of these who 

talk cf themselves. Even from a boy. be never speke 
jome. of anything commected with himself When Nelly 
Con- talks to you abot this fancy of bers—” 
2 sbe' “It is no fancy.” imterruptad Mrs. Pembroke. 
wsbe ~Sbe todd me all aboat it, just now.” 
yond “Then so mech the worse, ami more need to treat 
thimg it as a famey. Tell ber you must have the doctor. 
- amd Nature. 1 know, plays strange pranks, at times, and 
the haunting berrer of the comdemmed woman af 
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“You Comsidime came early the next day, and Mrs. Pem- [ 
beoke very mearly begam to ery. oat of sheer pity, 
‘ever whem she met bis swbiemeai. weary bok: hr the | 
You man bed been face to face with a greater judge than | 
izes. himself amd the werdict bad been “ guilty.” 
_xiow “Thank yoo, my kind friemi.~ saii be. hokiing 
ber hand, amd residing im ber face the unspoken 
words of sympathy. “I cam never hoge to repar ome 
tithe of my obligation to you oc Mark; we'll talk 
over what I cam do, another time. Now I must only 
atmeed stay a minute: bat I cecal? mot rest antil I bad seen 
bet I ber—just ome look im her face.” 
Why Nelly was im the supper-room. up to her knees im 
Gowers. She had almeet hrgocten the sceme of the 
wiked night before. ami although somethirg m Comssiine'’s 
face revalled it. the dowers ami sexshine came be- 
She's tween ber ami the pain of the memory. 
2 thr- “Ive bevaght you a birthday offerimg. Nelly.~ It 
- He was the frst time he had ever left cat the comven- 
emily tiomal Mise befire her mame. Neily’s beart mvea | 
~eat g litthe boamd. amd ber eves rose up to bis with a shy | 
> the leek of womier amd expectation, her color coming | 
that and going as be wentom “You knowl am sucham | 
obd tfriemd thaz I claim aright to give you something 
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Jemsi- nice, amd te tell you hew I love and admire my little | 

friemd. If Cocke Mark grows tired of you. FE adoge | 
=." be you, amd build you a fairy palace. fall of Gowers and | 
[ow. sanskine.* 


when He tried te lamgh as be sgeke_ and Labi his hand 
*. just: tpem the Gueriered locks of beight hair. amoegsc | 
Tsan- which some rose petals had fim. Nelly at cace 
edim- took the case. stooped. amd kissed bis hamid. Mrs. 
Nelly. Pembroke whispered something im her car. amd with 
really a beight biush, the girl held up ber face, saying: 

3 she - Aunty says I'm te kiss you. sir.” 

Couspime started amd camgat her im his arms, 
eranm- bebling Gad bless ber: then. before Nelly Imew 
athst what to sey ce think, the door clsed behind him. 
“kK was) and she and ber sant were alone. 

2 wh ~ Poor man.” saad Mrs. Pembevke. misamierstamd- 
g amd img Nelly’s Dushing face; < be bad a inagbter. ami 
2 ever taimks peo lie ber: you must mot think anything of 

bis being a little pecaliar. He toegets you are mot 3 
limes choi” 

Tears spramg wp inte Nelly’s epes—hal@angcy. 
~wamed «petulant tears. Why ii be thimk ber a child? She 
eddy. wae mimeteen quite a woman and— Bat bere Ne 
car te ly’s heart begam te throb wery fet. ami srangiy 
mtem interrupted ber thearhts. mor bad she time then to 

The tellew the giewamce mp. fic Mrs. Pembevke was 
Jeasy, curiogs te knew what the jmize’s present wan 
+ mar The case was soem egemed. amd Nelly’s eyes were 
se rest. dGarried. fer byimg wpoe the deep bite welret was a 
oc the geegeees diamond bracciec. 
shal Mr. Comaiime, whe bad me sie what present to 
2 mei give te the poang Lady. bad placed? the matter im the 
ois. I bamds of a jeweller. who im turn. weighing th the valme 
> Galbem 9 of the gift br the grestmess of the giver. bed chosen 
wiGag: - ome worthy, as be truly said. ef royalty: amd theark 
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court, have given twice as mock to see Nelly look pleased 
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reme™bersi what ber aunt bal seal. ami that. ater 
al. be might net care foe ber. becamse of the Gkemess 
te bis dunghter. ami almest imvotencarily the Ite 
hand stole up to his shoubicr. N:ily’s eves, swim 
wing @ tears, ree to bis, ami the sweet voice. Tem- 
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want te thank you. te show you™ (the hand drugged. 
sui the weice sank inte a whisper. ior voices were 
beard im the ball) ~ that I really am met suck a chi? 
bat that I cam be wite sometimes.” Ani then. = 
& miserable Gtile attempt at a smik, N 
gwar. to pisy ber irs part im the act of Lieto Sel 
that which every woman has &it some time, that 
emies mast come w call 
3 was young. and mature im a young. uxtriai 
ct cammet luk leeg at beight chimes without 
reflecting their light: so be@ore the might was over 
Nelly was the happiest ami gayest there: ready to 
accepe im good part the Meense offered. ami te believe 
the workd that Bad swch bright hears. mast ale bai 
have Sores of joy to come. 

At last the guests were gome: all gowi-nigits sadi 
te beuse dark ami silent. Nelly was m ted, baz 
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which the Deaceles was clasped iiy Was thimk- 
img o€ the Grave. sad Sece thai from time to 
img the nigh: balcem: @ amemes tie mirth and 
musc lke a Demers of sae } hagpizess. She 
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fore the others arrived. ami so thimikmg ste 27 
asleep. ame was still slecpitg. wiez Mrs. Pembroke 
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THE LOST DAUGHTER. 





BY NELL CLIFFORD, 





CHAPTER I. 

* JANE, where is Lily?” 

“IT don’t know—haven’t seen her since she went 
out in the yard, more than an hour ago.” 

“See if you can find her.” 

“ Yes’m.” 

She soon returned, saying that Lily was nowhere 
about. A shade of anxiety became evident in Mrs. 
Davidson’s face. 

‘Perhaps she came in, and is asleep somewhere.” 

* Perhaps.” 

Search was now made for her up stairs and down, 
in every conceivable spot about the grounds, but 
without avail. Mrs. Davidson was thoroughly 
alarmed. 

** May be, she has strayed off to the neighbors, or 
down to the office.” 

The suggestion was caught at, eagerly. 

“ Jane, you go to the office, while I make inquiries 
at Eaton’s and Markham’s. I never knew her to 
play truant, but, possibly, she has done so this time.” 

But the Eatons and Markhams had not seen the 
child; and Dr. Davidson, accompanied by Jane, came 
home to find his wife half-distracted with grief and 
apprehension. 

“O William, the river—she may have started to go 
to you, and turned aside to the river!” 

A pang of fear struck through the father’s heart; 
but he held it chained, for the sake of the mother. 

“She is probably somewhere in the streets. Keep 
up a stout heart, Lily—we’ll have her safe at home 
ere the morrow,” said Dr. Davidson, with tense lips, 
as he went forth to arouse his townsmen with the 
ery, ‘Child lost!” Boys with bells went through 
the streets repeating, and the deeper-toned, church 
bells echoed it solemnly, startlingly, ‘‘ child lost, child 
lost !”” 

Soon a swaying crowd of men, women and children 
were out, flashing lanterns into by-ways, gutters, 
cellars, and every nook and cranny--all in vain. 
Then surged up from that dark wave of excited peo- 
ple, the word, drowned. 

“ Drag the river,” called the doctor, hoarsely. 

“Nay, that cannot be done to-night. We must 
have daylight in order to see.” ‘ 

Seeing the folly of it, Dr. Davidson yielded the 
point. On the morrow, the river and pond were 
thoroughly dragged; but no Lily or trace of Lily 
could be discovered. Folks began to whisper, 
* stolen;” but by whom? There was not the least 
clue; and gaunt suspicion, for once, was bafiled and 
held at bay. “ 

Dr. Davidson came home one day, haggard and 
hopeless from the search, which had lasted nearly a 
week, and sank down into a chair with a scarcely re- 
pressed groan. Hitherto, he had maintained a kind 
of desperate, determined courage of hope, clung to 
the veriest straw for support, which had buoyed up 
Mrs. Davidson into something like calmness. 

“You don’t think we’ll ever find Lily, William?” 

* Not on earth.” 

** You don’t think she is dead?” 

“No. Without doubt she has been stolen. I of- 
fered five hundred dollars for her recovery, hoping 
the cupidity of mankind would do for us what their 
sympathy would not. Nor money, nor friendship 
will restore her; nor can we tell into whose hands 
she has fallen.” 

“ o—” 

Mrs. Davidson slid out of her seat and lay like a 
broken lily. The agony of heart and brain, and now 
the total eclipse of hope, were too much for the frail 
body. Swoon succeeded swoon, and then a low fever 
came on that brought her quite to the verge of the 
grave. She called piteously, ‘Lily, my darling 
Lily.” Between the two troubles that pressed upon 
him, it seemed asif Dr. Davidson would go crazy. 
The shadow of the first was for the present less deep 
and huge than the second, the sorrow and fear of los- 
ing God’s dearest, earthly gift to him, his tender, 
faithful wife. Her disease was approaching its crisis. 
Body and soul were held tugether by the merest ten- 
ure. A breath of cold air,a too loud sound, might 
turn the scale against her. 

** My God, why hast thou forsaken me? Thou hast 
permitted my one ewe lamb to be taken—wilt thou 
now cleave me asunder, and leave me a broken crea- 
ture? It will be more than Ican bear. Father, pity 
me—spare her, spare her!” 

The petition went up silently, as he hung over her 
couch and counted the fluttering pulse. The point 
of extremest danger was reached and passed, for God 
in mercy sent his angel of healing. Mrs. Davidson 
awoke from the slumber that brought returning 
health on its wings. 

“ William!” in a feeble tone. 

“‘ Yes, my darling;” and his strong hand clasped 
the emaciated little one, she had not strength to 
raise, with a reassuring clasp. 

* Our Lily lives.” 

**I know,” drearily. ‘You mustn’t talk to tire 
you, for you have been very sick.” 

** Please let me, just a little. It willrest me. I 
don’t know if it be dream or reality, but our daugh- 
ter came and put herarms around my neck and said, 
‘Mamma, don’t cry any more, but pray furme. God 
will bring me back to you and papa, some day.’ It 
is borne in upon me aconviction. It will come true.” 


would act upon her as @ pleasant medicine; but his 


Dr. Davidson did not dispute it, for the belief 





judgment denominated it a sick fancy, nevertheless. 
She hugged it to her soul, began to improve, and, in 
time, moved again about her household duties, paler 
and sadder, it is true, with an ear which heard every 
footstep that fell on the threshold, thinking it might 
be her darling’s, with an eye ever alert and full of a 
mother’s unutterable tenderness and longing for the 
birdling that tarried so long away from the home 
nest. 

Meanwhile, where was Jane Burns? A few weeks 
after Lily’s mysterious disappearance, Jane came to 
Mrs. Davidson, and asked to be dismissed from her 
service. 

“It is so lonesome without that little angel, I can’t 
stay with you.” 

The allusion sent the quick tears welling up from 
their fountains. 

*¢ God will bring her back,” replied Mrs. Davidson. 
Jane was one of those persons, who rarely gave a 
full glance; but her black, cruel eyes looked up, 
squarely, now, with a commingling of fierceness, in- 
terrogation and apprehension. 

** He can do it, I suppose?” 

“ce Yes.” 

** But you haven’t minded all I was saying.” 
“About your going? Can’t you be persuaded to 
stay? You have been such efficient help, I hate to 
part with you.” 

“My brother wants me to go out to Wisconsin, and 
keep house for him. He’s lost his wife, and wants 
me to take care of his children.” 

“ By all means go, then, and my best wishes go 
with you.” 

And so Jane left her employers. 

Nor sorrow, nor joy, makes any real change in the 
revolutions of time. It is on, on with unflagging 
wheels, the whole machinery of the universe being 
wound up to go till the sounding of the angel’s trump 
declaring it to be no more. The fair young summer 
passed away, rich-hued autumn was laid i a wind- 
ing sheet of snow; and, yet, Mrs. Davidson’s hope 
had not been realized. The dear angel soared on 
weary pinions; but the mother bided God’s time. 
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CHAPTER II. 


AND where was the lost pet? Let us go backa 
space. The afternoon she was missed, while Mrs. 
Davidson was taking a nap, a man, pretending to be 
the brother of Jane Burns, called, ostensibly, to see 
the latter; but, in reality, to abduct the little girl. 
With various toys, coupled with a persuasive man- 
ner, he won Lily to sit on his knee and chatter to 
him. 

“What have you in the bundle?” she asked, 
prompted by the inquisitive spirit of childhood. 

**Do you want to see?” 

“If you please—O! O! O—! a little coat, and 
pants, and cap, and shoes!’ she chippered, capering 
around him, in a small ecstacy. ‘‘ Will you give them 
to me, so I can bea boy, and climb trees and drive 
horses? Will you, will you, please?” 

*¢ You may have them all. Put them on, and see 
how they fit.” 

She was soon clad in her new apparel, and as hap- 
py as a lark; for the one great desire of her heart 
was to be a boy. She labored under the same idea 
which others have done, that clothes make the man. 
During her apparent transformation, she kept an ap- 
proving eye on the reflection in the mirror. 

*‘There, now Cousin Clarence can’t laugh at me 
any more, and say that girls aint good for anything, 
and don’t even know how to throwa stone. Llama 
boy just as he is—aint I, Jane?”’ 

“Yes, and it’s a handsome one you make, too; 
don’t she?” 

*‘ As han’some as a picter.” 

tt Lily—” . 

“JT am a boy—call me Clarence—it’s the nicest 
name,” pirouetting about the kitchen. 

“ Now, I am going to show mamma.” 

*“Let’s go and pick some posies for her in the 
woods first.” 

“ And see if I can climb trees?” 

“ce Yes.” 

It struck the fancy of the child, and they went 
forth from Lily’s home, in the suburbs of Manches- 
ter, to the green fields, which were a delight to her. 
For awhile she was so interested in new objects, that 
she forgot everything beside; but when the shadows 
of twilight crept over the landscape, she begged to be 
taken back. 

“No,” said the man, gruffly, ‘“‘ you belong to me 
now, and must go where I go.” 

“Please I don’t belong to you, and I shan’t go 
with you. You are a bad man to tell lies.” 

“Look a here! don’t you go to being too pert, 
miss; and mind what I tell you, youaint never going 
home again.” 

Lily began to cry. , 

** Stop that quicker ’n lightning. You’ve got to do 
exactly as I tell you; if you don’t I’ll whip you with- 
in an inch of your life. I wont have none 0’ that 
snufiling around me.” 

It was pitiful to witness her ineffectual attempts to 
gulp down the big sobs, that almost split the plump, 
white throat. 

“ Be you going to kill me?” she at length got voice 
to inquire. 

“No; not if you'll be a good girl, and do just asI 
say?” 

‘Where are you going?” 

“To tophet, may be.” 

*“ Be you the devil?” 

The man was startled, but gave a horse laugh. 

“ Not exactly. What put that into your head?” 





** Because you are so wicked.” 

*‘ Take care.” 

“If you are going to tophet, you can’t take me 
there?” gravely. 

“T can’t—why not?” regarding her with a curious 
leer. 
* God wont let you.” 
“ He don’t have much to do with me, or any of us 
down here. If he does, it is mighty cur’ous that 
things are left so at sixes and sevens. He don’t in- 
terfere much with our goings on.” 
* He takes care of me, anyhow, because I pray.” 
He regarded her with a strange pain tugging at his 
heart-strings. Like this innocent, he, too, had once 
been. He knew it was possible for him to climb up- 
ward; but habit, inclination and present indulgence 
tied him down to baseness, head, hands and heart— 
God pity such! Resolved to go on in the way of death, 
he carried Lily to a villanous habitation in Chicago, 
and consigned her to the care of some fallen women, 
where her life, daily and hourly, was as a reproving 
angel to them all. They hated the light that radiat- 
ed from her, it was so awfully in contrast with the 
darkness of their own lives, yet, with the hate, was 
mingled something of that fear, which made devils 
tremble in the presence of Christ. 
Jane Burns did not go to keep house for her bro- 
ther in Wisconsin. That was a subterfuge of a nat- 
ural Magdalen. She followed Joe Butts, alias Burns, 
Lily’s abductor, to the den of infamy. The little 
creature was overjoyed to see her, and clung to her 
neck with a loving clasp. 
““You’ve come to take me away from this wicked 
place, Jane?” 
“ Whist! they'll hear you.” 
The child whispered, eagerly: 
“You have, haven’t you?” putting a soft hand on 
the woman’s coarse cheek. 
Jane had no wish to show her real, hideous self to 
the pure eyes, brown, and tender, and pleading, up- 
raised to her own. 
“Yes, but I must take my own time. We are 
watched; and, if we escape it will be at the hardest.” 
‘¢ When can we go home do you think?” 
“Tt may take months.” 
‘‘Dear mamma and papa, how long they’ll think 
I’m gone!” 
She begged Jane to let her sleep with her. Her 
clinging arms and affectionate ways worked a spell 
in Jane’s heart, and, the Magdalen began to feel 
twinges of remorse. Night and morning Lily knelt 
and prayed: : 
** Dear God, bless Jane and me, and help us to be 
good. Help us from getting wicked, like the rest. 
Bless Joe Butts, and Meg, and Nan, and make them 
stop swearing. Bless mamma and papa, and every- 
body for Jesus’ sake. 


“** Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep, 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take, 
This I ask for Jesus’ sake.’ *’ 


The bands of sin were strong, and it was hard for 
Jane to break them asunder. It was much easier to 
drift downward with the current. 

Every morning came the question from Lily: 

**Can’t we get away to-day?” 

“Not yet, Joe would follow us.” 

Her evil course of life, combined with mental suf- 
fering, began to tell dreadfully upon her constitution, 
strong as it was naturally, and she sickened. Lily 
flitted about her, performing numberiless offices for 
her comfort, and saying, so pityingly: 

** Poor Jane! Iam so sorry.” 

Did the child wonder at the flood of tears that al- 
Wwayscame? . 

* Do you love me, Lily?” 

* You know I do.” 

‘Would youif you knewI had been a very bad 
woman all my days?” 

“ You have been good to me, and I love you.” 

How unconsciously the child thrust that dagger at. 
her. 

“If you knew that I was worse than Joe—could 
you, then?” 

** Yes,” hesitatingly. 

“ What, if I have committed crime?” 

Jesus loves you, and he makes me love you, too.” 

That night she knelt and prayed with Lily. The 
seven devils were cast out. 

** We'll start fur your home to-morrow.” 

** You are too sick,” said Lily, thoughtfully. 

“T must right the wrong I have done, as far as I 
may, and as soon.” 


CHAPTER III. 


THAT was a lonely Thanksgiving dinner at the 
doctor’s; only those two, middle-aged people, with a 
look of loss about them, to partake of the meal. 

‘Dear William, it is more than a year since our 
darling was taken.” 

“ Yes, and we have used every available means to 
discover her whereabouts. Have you dug a grave, 
yet, for your wild hope of her return?” 

** No, and (don’t laugh at me), I feel a strange sense 
of being near her, to-day.” 

The doctor sighed. 

“It is her angel, perhaps, close to you.” 

A glance out of the winlow aftected her powerfully, 
A woman and child were coming up the walk; Jane 
and Lily. She sprang to the door with arms out- 
stretched. 

“ William, God has brought her back.” 

Father, and mother, and chiid, reunited, and ina 





many such eternal reunions will make glad the 
courts of heaven! 

“Ah! Jane,in our joy we have forgotten you. 
We owe our Lily’s restoration to you, ard (God bless 
you!) you shall be as one of the family.” 

Jane shrank back from the warm gfasp and open 
hospitality. 

“T am unworthy. Listen, and then turn me off, 
for I deserve no kindness from you. I planned Lily’s 
abduction.” And she entered into the details of its 
accomplishment. 

“What was your motive?” 

* Revenge for the slighting words 1 heard you say 
in reference to persons of my class. I felt them more, 
because I had been well brought up. I determined 
that Lily should become as degraded as I; for I hated 
your virtuous pride, but she is as pure as the angels.” 
“What kept her?” 

** Something over which I had no control, the love 
of Jesus.” 

How the tears rained down in that household! 
“Can you forgive me, madam, can you forgive me, 
sir?” 

“ She is a good woman, now—forgive her, mamma, 
forgive her, papa—will you?” 

** Yes; and she shall have a home with us.” 

“The love of Jesus! The love of Jesus! Black 
once, but white now in the blood of the Lamb! Lily 
never was lost, for God kept her. It was I, but Iam 
found at last. Lam going to my Father’s house, and 
shall not trouble you long. It is so pleasant to be 
forgiven.” 

These sentences were uttered during interludes of 
coughing, hollow echoings from a grave near at hand. 
Care and medicine could not hold her back; and, one 
night, as the last beam of sunset touched with rosy 
fingers the lips and clammy brow of the dying wo- 
man, she whispered, ‘‘ Found forever;” and passed 
away. Then there was thanksgiving in heaven, for 
the shining hosts are always glad when saints go 
home. 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


GENERAL GOSEN VAN SCHAICK, 

A SOLDIER during the French war, and an officer 
in the army of the American Revolution, was born 
in Albany, New York, in 1737. In 1756, at the age of 
nineteen, he entered the British army which had ar- 
rived at Albany, in June of that year, asa lieutenant. 
The troops were under the command of General 
James Abercrombie, who had brought with him, 
from England, two regiments. Soon after the com- 
mand was given to the Earl of Loudon, a personal 
friend of the father of young Van Schaick. Lieuten- 
ant Van Schaick served through the remainder of 
the French war, and was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant colonel, in 1760. 

Upon the commencement of the war of the Revolu- 
tion, in 1775, he took an active part in defence of his 
native country, in opposition to the arbitrary meas- 
ures of the British ministry. A muster of the militia 
of the surrounding country having been made on the 
east side of the Hudson River, opposite to the city of 
Albany, not a person was found among them capable 
of taking the command. At this emergency, Colonel 
Van Schaick was requested to go over and take 
charge of the drill; and he particularly distinguished 
uimself on that occasion, by introducing contidence 
and regularity among the sokliers.. He was after- 
wards placed in command of the tirst New York regi- 
ment in the line. 

He was at the battle of Monmouth, on the twenty- 
fifth of June, 1778, where General Washington com- 
manded in person. Congress passed a vote of thanks 
to General Washington and his army for their brave 
conduct on this occasion. It was during this engage- 
ment that the commander-in-chief censured Major 
General Charles Lee, for a supposed neglect of duty 
in not preventing the retreat of the troops under his 
command. The high-spirited officer could not bear 
the slightest appearance of disapprobation, and re- 
plied with an air of disrespect. He, however, re- 
quested fresh orders for the conduct of his corps, and 
these he promptly obeyed, and discovered no want of 
bravery in the field. Afterwards he addressed two 
letters to General Washington, containing disrespect- 
ful expressions, in q of which, he was 
placed under arrest to await his triul by a court 
martial. 

Colonel Van Schaick was afterwards entrusted with 
the command of an expedition against the Onondago 
Indians, and, with the assistance of Colonel Marinus 
Willet and Major Cochran, the objects were com- 
pletely effected, and success rewarded their efforts. 
‘The enemy were completely defeated, and the troops 
returned to Fort Schuyler, the place of rendezvous, 
in five days and a half after they had left it, perform- 
ing the arduous service required of them, and a 
march through the wilderness of one hunderd and 
eighty wiles. For this meriturious action, Colonel 
Van Schaick, aud the officers and suluiers under his 
cowmand, received the thanks of Congress. 

Shortiy before his death, in 1784, he received a 
brigadier general’s Commission in the regular line. 
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A veritable young gentleman, four years oid, re- 
cently threw his maternal relative into a tit of admi- 
ration by the following speech:—‘‘1 like most all 
kinds of cakes—pound cake, sponge cake, and jelly 





close embrace, laughing and crying together! How 


cake, but I don’t like stomach ache.” 
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Ghe World in Minis 
1 CANNOT SING THE NEW SO), 
I cannot sing the new songs, 
They are such wretched stuff; 
Of coarseness and inanity 
I've had my quantum suff. 
Why must I long when singing 
For changes—in a word, 
Desire to be a daisy, 
Or wish to be a bird? 
I cannot sing the comic songs, 
They make me sick and sad— 
But the ballads of the drawing-1 
Are twenty times as bad! 
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Che World in Winiature. 


I CANNOT SING THE NEW SONGS. 
I cannot sing the new songs, 
They are such wretched stuff; 
Of coarseness and inanity 
I've had my quantum suff. 
Why must I long when singing 
For changes—in a word, 
Desire to be a daisy, 
Or wish to be a bird? 
I cannot sing the comic songs, 
They make me sick and sad— 
But the ballads of the drawing-room 
Are twenty times as bad! 


San Francisco photographists are under arrest for 
attaching the faces of visitors and respectable ladies 
to the bodies of abandoned females who make a busi- 
ness of posturing for indecent pictures. 


Two English gunboats had a lively fight with 
twenty-two Chinese piratical junks near Qung-chow- 
wang, and knocked them into smithereens. <A blue- 
button mandariu was killed. ‘ 


The great slumbering volcano Popocatapetl has 
recently been explored by a party which reports the 
crater accessible. Millions of tons of sulphur are 
lying in there, and in many places in a pure state. 
It can be carried tu the sumwit of the volcano, and 
from thence to the base of that eternally snow- 
crowned mountain, at an expense of only fifty cents 
the hundred pounds. The value of one hundred 
pounds in Mexico is $10. The crater is big enough 
to hold several cities, but it is not probable that any 
will be built there at present. 


The Petersburg Express tells an almost incredible 
story to the effect that a young lady in that city did 
a young kitten up in her back hair, and went toa 
dancing party with a waterfall thus improvised for 
the emergency. The animal was soon jostled out, 
and general astonishment followed. 


A servant girl at a farm-house in the vicinity of 
Guilford, England, dreamed one night that the house 
was attacked by robbers, and getting up, hid her 
watch ina roll of butter, where it was found at the 
tea-table several nights after, to the great surprise of 
the family, and of Sarah herself as well. 


About two weeks since a citizen of St. Joseph, Mo., 
heard a noise in the night that sounded like burglars. 
Arming himself with a light and poker, he recon- 

“noitered the premises, and opening a door into the 
entry, there stood his daughter on the stairs, dressed 
in her Sunday best, with a bandbox on one arm, and 
a valise in her hand. Before she had time to say 4 
word, a knock was heard at the door, and upon its 
being opened, a six-footer was found ready to clasp 
his Sarah Jane and fly away. The father sent the 
damsel to bed, and warned the young man against 
trying that thing on again. 


Crwdgimpes Ap Thomas, the Welsh bard, is com- 
ing to this country. He will be received by the 
Liwglmntrsmstrath of Philadelphia, and his perfurm- 
ance on the qthmdathrurgwstlyn, or Welsh harp, will 
be the most interesting musical event of the season. 
He is anative of Moelgwystrnwbstwith, and his father 
was the inventor of the Brnwrw Cymrstggglwust. 


Here isa bit of advice which we recommend to 
those persons who are always pointing unloaded guns 
at people and “ accidentally ” killing them: —To as- 
certain if your gun is loaded, put your foot on the 
hammer and blow the muzzle, letting the hammer 
slip from under the foot and descend with smart 
force on the nipple. Ifthe gun is loaded, you will be 
notified of the fact. 

A festive young man from Baltimore jumped ashore 
from a steamer at Fortress Monroe, a short time ago, 
and whirling his hat over his head, proposed ‘three 
cheers for Jeff Davis.” His proposition was met by 
atoss overboard. The festive youth emerged from 
the water a wetter and a quieter man. 


Three little boys were amusing themselves with a 
toy caunon in New Orleans, lately, when one of them 
thoughtlessly put in a ball or some other little mis- 
sile, and fired it point blank at bis mother, who was 
sitting not far off, with her youngest child, an infant, 
in her arms. ‘The missile entered the poor woman’s 
side, and piercing her heart, killed her almost in- 
stantly. The little boys were brothers, and from 
nine to thirteen years old. 


A Paris tradesman announces that a five franc 
gold piece is secreted in one of every hundred sau- 
sages exposed for sale in his shop. The demand for 
sausages is something extraordinary. A perfumer 
having adopted a similar method of increasing the 
eale of lis soap, was threatened by the sausage- 
maker with legal proceedings for imitating his inven- 
tion, but he svon ascertained that he had no ground 
of action. 

There is something very sensible in the impromptu 
remark of a pretty girl nota thousand miles from 
Boston:—‘ If our Maker thought it wrong for Adam 
to live singte when there was not @ woman on earth, 
how criminally guilty are the old bachelors, with the 
world full of pretty giris.”’ 

A cultivator was espie] by a party of Nashville 
negroes, when one said, “ A man can jist siton dat 
ting aw ride while he’s plowing.”—‘* Golly,” said 
another, “de rascals was too sharp to tink o’ dat ’fore 
de niggers was sot free.” ~ 

The Jerome Park has instigated tandems, fours in 
hand, and the loudest kind of equipages in New 
York. Ladies make the most “stunning” racing 
toilets to attend, and money flows like water. 





Buch in Pittle. 


Stockbridge, Mass., has as dedicated a soldiers’ mon- 
ument. 

Naval officers are to have a change of uniform—the 
fourth or fifth time within a few years. 

Mr. Peabody has given $150,000 each to Harvard 
and Yale colleges for a museum. 

The French have evacuated Sonora, and a reign of 
terror prevails. 

Boston is one day’s sail nearer to France and Eng- 
land than New York. 

We are waking up. It is now proposed to establish 
a line of steamers to Antwerp. 

The Bowdoinham bank robbers have been arrested 
in New York. 

The late Edward Kendall, the noted bugler, is to 
have a monument in Forest Hills. 

The tobacco crop in Virginia is reported larger 
than ever. 

It is reported that from disappointments the Em- 
press of Mexico is insane. 

Nassau has been terribly shaken up by a hurricane. 
Half the place was destroyed. 

The Fenians are having uniforms made. Coffins 
would be useful also. 

The Franklin fund amounts to $110,000. It is 
rarely troubled by young mechanics. 

Horse-meat sausages sellin Paris for twenty cents 
per pound. 

Kilpatrick and Vickers are to marry two sisters, 
accomplished Chilian ladies. 

Thirty-five tons of mail matter are received in New 
York city daily. 

The diamonds Mollie Trussell wears in the Chicago 
jail are valued at $30,000. 

The old church of Hampton, Va., dates back to 
1669. 

Real estate in New Orleans has increased ten per 
cent in six months. 

The coroners of New York are driven with business 
—they are running it into the ground. 

Conversation among betrothed ones is a breach of 
Japanese etiquette. 

A microscope has been invented which magnifies 
an object 1,575,000,000 tines. 

Sweden has another nightingale, Mdlle. Barkan— 
only eighteen. 

The Richmond papers say that their old politi- 
cians are tired of politics. Glad to hear it. 

The New York Central Railroad is to experiment 
on two miles of steel rail. 

A soldier in Maine has hada leg amputated five 
‘times. 

Oyster shells bring eight cents per barrel in Port- 
land. 

One county in California makes this year 400,000 
gallons of wine. 

The Elba resid 
is for sale. 

A drunken man in Alexandria hid $4000 where he 
could not find it when suber. 

Love’s heaviest artillery Mr. Quilp declares to be 
ladies’ eyeballs. 

The Prince of Wales gave £25 to the Peabody 
monument in London. 

Grant has fifty horses in his stable and $18,678 per 
annum. 

The London Pall Mall Gazette accuses Sir Morton 
Peto of “ downright robbery.” 

The diamonds of the Duke of Nassau are valued at 
$9,000,000. 

Kossuth, old and worn, is dependent upon the 
world’s charity. 

The project of using steam on the Erie Canal is 
again agitated. 

Twenty-two ocean steamers enter and sail from 
Aspinwail and Panama monthly. 

Another war with Turkey is at hand—next Thanks- 
giving day. 

General Pope proposes to teach the Rocky Moun- 
tain Indians the science of agriculture. 

Two hundred and eighty acres of land in Georgia 
sold for $25. 

The revenue of English railways is $250,000,000; 
and of the London omnibuses, $2.500,000. 

The heaviest wagers on ‘the New York races are 
won by the ladies. 

In Baltimore ladies’ curls are sold at five cents per 
yard. 

Some six hundred thousand pupils attend evening 
schools in France. 


+ 
Marriages. 

In this city, by Bishop Fastburn, Hon. Charles Sumner 
and Mrs. Alice Hooper, daughter of Jonathan Mason. 

By Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. Charles T. Barry, of Roxbury, 
and Miss Lizzie Ghaadie. 

By Rev. Dr Robvins, Mr. Alfred P. Dix, of New York, 
and Miss E mily ¥. Carru 

By Rev. Mr. Chaney, Mr. George F. Baker and Miss 
Georgie bene Adams. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Haskins, Mr. William W. 
Lawrence and Miss Je da Chadbourne, of Brighton. 

At Framingham, Mass., by Rev. Mr. Me Lean, Dr. R. B. 

Granger, of Boston, and Miss Hester G. Billings. 


of Napol 





I., San Martino, 























Breaths. 


In this citv, Mise Elizabeth W. Hall, 74: Miss Julia A. 





O'Brien, 25: Mrs. Jane Doutney, 35; Mr. William Henry 
Morse, 49; Mr. Anthony B. Ridgway, 47; Mrs Cassen- 
dena B. Wing, 63; at South Boston, Mr. John L. Kenny, 
25: Mr. David Dunlop, 65. 


At Chelsea, Mrs. Emmie J. Tewksbury 

‘At Jamaica P lain, Mrs. Maria L Seaverns, 31. 
At Dorchester, Mr. Leonard Ev erett, 70. 

At Brighton, Miss Lucy C. white. 21. 

At Lawrence, Mrs. Mary Lord, 7 

At Cartzage, Ohio, Mr. Edwin a Andrews, 51. 


At Charlestown, Mrs. Elizabeth Jane Sawyer, 27. 
+ 22. 











The Househeeper, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Rump-Steak Pie. 

Procure two pounds of rump steaks, which cut into 
thinnish slices, and season well with pepper and salt; 
dip each piece into flour, and lay them in a small pie- 
dish, finishing the top in the form of a dome; add a 
wineglassful of water; then have ready half a pound 
of puff paste; cut off a small piece, which roll intoa 
band, and lay round the edge of the dish, having pre- 
viously wetted it with a paste-brush dipped in water; 
then roll out the remainder of the paste to about 
the size of the dish, and lay the other piece over, 
make a hole with a knife at the top, press the edges 
evenly down with your thumbs, trim the pie round 
with a knife, egg over the top with a paste-brush, 
and ornament with the trimmings of the paste, ac- 
cording to fancy; bake it rather better than an hour 
in a moderate oven, and serve either hot or cold. 





Roast Beef. 

The tender loin, and first and second cuts off the 
rack, are the best roasting pieces; the third and 
fourth cuts are good. When the meat is put to 
the fire, a little salt should be sprinkled on it, and 
the bony side turned towards the fire first. When 
the bones get well heated through, turn the meat, 
and keep a brisk fire; baste it frequently while roast- 
ing. There should be a little water put into the 
dripping-pan when the meat is put to roast. If it is 
a thick piece, allow fifteen minutes to each pound to 
roast it in; if thin, less time will be required. 





Soup. 

Get what is called a good soup bone, boil two hours, 
leaving about two quarts of broth; break two eggs 
into some flour, and knead it very stiff; roll out in 
three sheets to the thickness of wrapping-paper; 
spread them on a table to dry for half an hour; then 
place them on one another and roll them up as you 
would jelly cake; with a sharp knife cut very fine 
strips from the end, not wider than the thickness of 
a case-knife; shake them up to separate them; drop 
into your broth slowly, stirring your soup all the 
while. Boil ten minutes; season with pepper, salt, 
celery, or a little parsley. 








TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1976. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE KOVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAV@'S seceess or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SyLvanus Coss, J 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: : or, The 
Tory and his League. By Sytvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophevy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Lael et the 
Ripetic’ Tie. By Mavor BEN: PERLEY Po 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, > rhe e Cam 9 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By M oe 
GERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LizvTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUS CoBB,JR. 

No. 11.-THE YOUNG A a a eg A The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By Jamks F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
and the Usurper. By Sy_tvanus Coss, Jn. 
No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
F Spe of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 

? OORE. 


ie ag or MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mas 

4 OODW 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
SONG OF LOVE. 


BY FANNIE STEVENS BRUCE. 





O, leave those tiresome books, my dear, 
The autumn sky is overcast, 

And come and sit awhile by me, 

The short-lived day is dying fast. 

O, wrap me in thy strengthful arms, 
And let me lean upon thy breast— 
God ne’er gave woman truer rest, 

Or safer shield from earthly harms. 


O, lay thy cheek to mine, my dear, 
And say thou lov'st me fondly now, 
As when, through eager lips, we breathed 
Responses to the marriage vow. 
It need not shame thy manly pride 
(Such lessons sneering cynics teach), 
To feed, with tenderness of speech, 
The true heart hungering by thy side. 


Our life is in its bloysom-time ; 
Our love is in its beauteous spring; 
One would not think a breath of blight 
Could touch so bright and pure a thing. 
But fairest seasons quickest fleet, 
And rarest flowers soonest fade-— 
Summer at Autumn's feet is laid, 
And Winter weaves their winding-sheet. 


Tuen, while our path has lack of thorns, 
Our joys are many, grief8 are few, 
O, let us keep our love as warm 
As heart of mortal ever knew. 
So, when gray age comes stealing on, 
A deeper peace shall fluod each breast; 
And so, more sweet shall be our rest, 
When heaven's eternal bliss is won. 





Our Poung Folks’ Department. 
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LITTLE BENNY AMONG THE SQUIRRELS. 


BY GEORGE JAY VARNEY. 





““WHAT'E doif the potatoes don’t grow, Joel?” 
asked Benny one day in the spring-time, when the 
rain had driven Joel from his planting. 

‘*Buy them,” answered he, laconically. 

“How can we buy ’em if ’ere isn’t any grows?” 
urged Benny. 

“ Ate something else, then,” was Joel’s final reply. 
S» he planted corn and pumpkins as wellas potatoes ; 
in order to have, as he toll Benny, “ something fur 
the pigs without buyin’ male, und the sayson wull be 
gude fur one or t’other.” 

And the season was good for corn, but there were 
no potatoes, only “ ’tatoes,” a8 Benny called the little 
ones, which were all that Joel dug up. But thecorn 
— that was noble. In the sping, whew it pushes its 
little green fingers up through the brown soil, the 
bluejays screamed, “What is it?” as they flew 
curiously over; and the crows cried, ‘Corn! corn! 
corn!” to their neighbors in all the woods about. 

In the summer it bloomed and rustled, and lifted 
up the daintiest little baby of an ear, which you had 
to pull open ever so many robes and skirts and flan- 
nels of husk to see; and then tufts of green silk, like 
long baby-hair, hung from the top. When the leaves 
upon the trees began to turn 





“Red, and yellow and brown, 
Where the rainbow drops fell down," 


Benny walked over the field with John; and they 
saw the kernels of yellow corn laughing, like bright 
golden teeth, through the little rifts in the husk. 

But here by the fence next the woods, were stalks, 
and a good many of them, without any ears at all; 
but the stems were there from which they had been 
broken. ‘Then lots of ears had lost half their corn, 
leaving the bare white cob sticking up out of the torn 
husk. There were no two ears, it seemed, treated in 
the same way; and the whole outside row had suf- 
fered some indignity. In one, the husk would be 
stripped down in little ribbons—the bluejays did 
that; in another, the covering would lay just as it 
grew, but with a great hole through it to the corn, 
which would have all the outside of the kernels 
gnawed off, and that was a mouse’s work; some were 
both gnawed, and had whole leaves, torn away, and 
this proved the squirrels guilty of theft. Master 
Sauce box, the red squirrel, was one of these rogues, 
aud his striped cousin, little chipmunk, was another. 

“But where’s the whole ears gone, John?” said 
wondering Benny. 

‘* I think the gray squirrels must be concerned in 
that,” answered John. 

* Do’e gay squirrels eat up ’e cobs and husks, too?” 

* Ono,” said John, laughing. 

** Well, what do’ey do with °em?” Benny thought 
he had caught bis brother ina corner; but he was in 
a corner of a corn-ftield, that was all. 

“They cat the corn and leave the cob, and then 
leave the leaves,” answered wise John. 

“Where do ’ey leave ’em leaves?” asked Benny, 
triumphantly; because he felt sure that John was 
caught in a corner, now; for there were no loose 
husks or cobs lying about. 

“ We'll walk along the fence, and see where they 
leave them,” said John. . 

They turned toward the wall; there was a gray 
squirrel upon it! with his great, bushy tail shaking 
behind him, running away like a little race-horse. 
Further on, there was another great gray fellow 
coming towards the curn-piece; and he stopped, and 





stuck up his head, whirled about, and ran away, a | 
good deal faster than he had just before been com- 
ing. He must have recollected something that he had 
forgotten at home that required immediate attention. 
John and Benny hurried on, and saw another “ gray- 
back ” jump on the wall a short distance ahead, and 
as suddenly jump off again. Benny climbed the 
fence, so that he could look upon the other side; and 
he saw the squirrel that had jumped from the fence 
running away over the leaves with a big, yellow ear 
of corn in his mouth. He came to the foot of a great 
hemlock tree, and ran right up into the thick, dark 
top, carrying his corn with him. There he bid away, 
and ate his breakfast at leisure. And now the other 
squirrels had disappeared somewhere. Along by 
the wall were scattered husks, and little tufts of 
corn silk; and, while they looked and listened, down 
came a cob right by Benny. 

“ Who threw ’at?” cried he, jumping aside, and 
looking about wildly. They were under another 
great, thick-leaved tree that overhung the wall; and 
Jobn pointed Benny up to a big squirrel which was 
dodging about the branches. 

‘«There, Benny,” said he, “‘ you see what becomes 
of the husk and cob, do you?” 

“Yes; ’e squirrels carry ’em off to throw down on 
folks,” replied Benny, rather crossly; for he felt in- 
dignant at the squirrel which had frightened him 
80. 

“ We must stop their fun,” said John. ‘“ We’ll set 
a trap, and catch them.” 

“And then we’ll have ’em in a cage,” said Benny. 
***At’ll be first-rate!” 

So after lunch when John went into the city, he 
got a carpenter to make a box-trap. It wasof rough 
boards, brown and weather-stained, so that it might 
look like the gray stones and mossy trees, and not 
frighten the squirrels. The cover of the box was fas- 
tened on pivots at the tall end of the trap, while the 
other end-piece was fastened to the cover, and lifted 
up with it by means of a string which passed over the 
tallend of the box. When John came home, he sent 
Joel’s chore-boy over to the cornfiel : with the trap; 
then he found Benny, and followed after with him. 

“* Where’s ’e bait?” inquired Benny. 

* Ou the stalks,” replied his brother. 

“On cornstalks?” questioned Benny. 

Yes.” And Jolin wouldn’t tell him any more. 

Benny was very anxious to see the squirrel-bait 
that grew on cornstalks, and he hurried on ahead. 
The chore-boy had set the trap down, and was throw- 
ing pebbles into some low bushes beside the fence. 

“What's in ’ere?” cried Benny, coming along 
breathlessl: 

“ Ear of corn wi’ a bluejay in’ is mouth,and a squir- 
rel flyin’ away, an’ a hull flock o’ mice aud sparrers!” 
answered the excited chore-buy, flinging rocks with 
all his might. 

John came now, and placed the trap on the wall. 
Then he pulled offan ear of corn, saying to Beuny, 
“ Here’s the squirrel-bait that grows on cornstalks.” 

**O, it’s only corn!” cried Benny, in disgust. 

John stuck a pointed stick or spindle a long ways 
into the end of the ear, then put it into the trap, 
and pushed the other end of the stick, which was 





of the box, lifting the cover up, so that a squirrel j 
could walk right into the box. But whenever the 
spindle was shaken, as it would be by anything nib- 
bling the corn, the bit of wood was unloosened from 
the notches, letting the cover fall down; and what- 
eyer was in had to stay. 
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The corn was harvested a few days after; and there 
was not an ear left behind for the squirrels; conse- 
quently they were hungry, and one of them tried the 
corn in the trap. So the next morning John came 
back from the field with the trap on his shoulder. 

What was init? Was ita gray squirrel, or chip- 
munk, or Mistress Mouse? Benny wanted to peep 
in and see. John opened the trap just a little, and 
Benny put his face down to look; when “chirk! 
chirk!” barked the squirrel, right into his face. The 
next thing was to get him out of the trap into the 
cage. You might say to him as politely as could be, 
“ Mr. Giayback, will you please walk into your par- 
lor?” but being ill-mannered from having always 


lived in the woods, he would only have replied by a 


fierce little laugh. John carried the trap and cage 
into a close room; and Jennie and Benny came in, 
aud the door was locked, so that nothing could get in 
or out. Then the trap was opened, but the squirrel 
didn’t want to leave his dark corner. After a while 
he saw the window, and, I suspect thought to him- 
self, ‘Chirk! here’s a chance to get out, and away 
to the woods again.” So out he ran, and made a leap 
to the window-sill; bringing his nose bump against 
the glass. He stopped, and wondered a minute. He 


never saw anything like that glass before; in fact, he 


couldn’t see it now. One thing he wassure of, some- 


thing had stopped him. He tried another pane, and 


some invisible thing or other bumped his nose again. 
He tried the whole window with no better success; 
the queer thing was full of bumps. It was bump, 


bump, wherever he went. He commenced a rapid 
tour of the room; now bouncing up on Benny’s 
shoulder, and from there leaping to John’s back, 
down again, and up behind Jennie, who had retreat- 
ed to a corner. Up he went on her head, kicking 
down her hair, as he sprang off. He perched on the 


door-knob, he peeped into the cage, and set the wheel 
whirling; he turned up his nose at the trap, and 
down at the register, which made his toes so warm 
that afterwards he hopped over it without touching. 
Finally he jumped into the cage, and John banged 


the door after him; which sent him into the great 
wheel. There was a thick mass of leaves close above 
the wheel, and the squirrel began torun up the wires 
toward the top; but the wheel began to turn about, 
and the more squirrel ran, the more he didn’t get 
there. Then he stopped a moment to breathe, and 
reund and round went the wheel, bringing Master 
Grayback at the top several times. Completely puz- 
zled, he retired to the box part of the cage, and hid 
himself away among the leaves and straw in a nice 
little chamber (which Benny called a sleeping-hole) 


prepared on purpose for him. 





MEN OF. ABILITY. 


The reasoner is the man of talent, who accumulates 


facts, investigates their reiation, decides upon their 
value, and employs them as materials from which to 
deuuce and apply theories. His liability to error 
arises from his want of faith in everything which is 
not logically proved. The man of genius, feeling by 








“SPICED VINEGAR.” 

Here is a New Orleans story, told by one who saw 
the parties at the table: 

Last summer, while residing in New Orleans, a 
| youth, who stood almost tive feet eleven and three 
| quarters in his stockings, who hailed from somewhere 
| up the Wabash, was invited bya friend to dine at the 
same house where I was boarding. This was the 
Hoosier’s first visit away from home, and he told his 
triend, who was in the produce business, and had 
purchased his cargo of corn, as they took their seats 
at the table, that he expected he would show him all 
the sights in town, as he wanted to let all the folks 
at hum know about it. The servant brought a plate 
of soup, and observing a gentleman nearly opposite 
put considerable catsup in his dish, our Hoosier 
pointed to a bottle of pepper-sauce and asked his 
neighbor what it was. 

“Spiced vinegar,” was the reply. 

“ Wal, ’spose yer "blige a feller by bandin’t along.” 

* Certainly,” was the answer. 

The Hoosier took the bottle and commenced dosing 
into his soup; but as the sauce did not flow very 
freely, he took out the cork, at the same time observ- 
ing to his friend: 

* Kinder close folks yer stoppin’ with, to put such 
a plaguy little hole in that to prevent a feller’s takin’ 
much of the stuff. I ’spose it comes high, don’t it?” 

During the time he poured nearly a wine-glass full 
into his soup, and taking his spoon he dipped it full, 
together with several peppers, and put it into his 
mouth. The next instant he spurted the contents of 
his spoon across the table into a French gentleman’s 
bosom, and bawled out: 








Snakes and wild cats, give me 
T’m alla fire!” 

“ By gar, sair,” exclaimed the Frenchman in a 
rage, jumping up from the table, “ you have spoiled 


my shirt, my vest, sair. Spoil everything, sair. By 
gar I shall see about this, sair.” 

In the meantime, the Hoosier had seized a pitcher 
containing water, and taken a tremendous draught. 
Setting down the pitcher, he eyed the Frenchman 
for a moment, and then yelled: 

‘Dod blast yer old shirt! ’Spose I was goin’ to 
burn my inards out for you or yer shirt?—yer mean 
cuss! Come down to the boat and I’tl give you one 
of mine.” 

It was with much difficulty that the Hoosier’s 
friend could allay the Frenchman’s rage, and set 
matters straight again. But ever after ‘Spiced 
Vinegar” was a by-word, and sufiicient to set a 
whole table in a roar. 





ExtTRA Famity.—Only the other day a young lady 








ed, ‘extra family.” 


asked me, * What is your favorite flower?” As she 
was a fashionable lady, I supposed, of course, she re- 
ferred to household matters, and innocently answer- 
For some reason or other, all 





] iggl 
impulse or instinct that certain things are true, may ae See Se Ne ee ee eee eee 


. | commit the error of reasoning backwards, and insist Sa 
notched, through a hole in the board at the tall end | that other and different facts must necessarily be in 


of the trap. Then a bit of stick on the end of the | immediate relation with the particular law of the 
string was caught on the notched part of the spindle | truth of which he is convinced. He may be led to 
that stuck through the outside of the tall end-board. | contemn the slower process of iniduction, and is nat- 
This string was fastened to the loose end and cover | yrally led to depend more upon his impulses than his 





A TREASURE.—Tiere is a girl in Boston whose 
lips are so sweet that they stick together every morn- 
ing by the honey they distil,and she cannot open her 
mouth until she has parted her lips with a silver 


reason, and to insist that the emotions he experiences, | knife. She will be a treasure to her busband, not 


universal life. 


| the ideal perceptions he enjoys, shall be the law of | only on account of her sweetness, but because she 


can occasionally keep her mouth shut. 


The man of genius is the poet and the artist, the > 


discoverer, the philosopher at his highest. He be- 
lieves in the possibility of yet greater things than 





A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOcK.—‘ Here, you young 


i rascal, walk up and give an account of yourself. 
Every night and morning somebody went down to | jave ever yet been accomplished. He gives his life : 


see ifanything was caught; yet the trap still kept | t) the efturt to realize ideas, instinctively feeling that 


its mouth wide open, displaying its tempting tongue | the ideas are in unisun with established laws. When 


Where have you been?” After the girls, father.” 
“ Did you ever know me to do so when I was a boy?” 


: : ‘ “ No sir—but mother did.” 
of yellow corn to bird, mive and squirrel. But not | they are realized, we know so too, and that the im- 


one of them but had rather choose his own dinner; 
and Benny began to despair of catuhing anything. 


if any squirrel had been so good as to catch himself 
for them. There were three gray squirrels and a | 
red one, and two little chipmunks dodging along the | 
wall; and there sat the old trap gaping as sleepily as | 
ever. 

* Let’s drive ’em into ’e trap,” said Benny, in a 
whisper. 

‘““We can’t! Don’t you see now they’re running 
away?” answered Jenny. 

Benny ran as fast as little legs could fly, but one of ; 


the gray fellows got away to the woods. The rest | 


turned back, and finally hid themselves among the | 
little bushes and the stones of the wall. Pretty soon 
Benny saw the red squirrel trying to sly past on the 
opposite side of the fence. He seized a stick and got 
astride of the wall, rattling his stick first on one side, 
and then on the other. 

“OQ, I wish Carlo was here to drive ’em ont!” ex- | 
claimed Benny. They had driven the poor, coaxing | 
little fellow back for fear he would frighten the squir- 


rels. At last Jennie ventured up, and attewpted to 








trighten out the skulkers. She found a short stick | tion in the highest matters, of ‘‘ teaching the natious 
and with it pounded the wall and probed the holes | how to live.” Whether the gift be to indite the | rich. 
under the great stones; when, suddenly, out came a | mighty line, to wake the strain which comes upon 


| pulses, the instincts of genius were prophetic. The 
| poet of genius does not invent beauty in outward 
One morning Benny and Jenny went early to see | things, but he discovers a quality which has always 





MINOR JOKES. 
WANTED—A feather from the dovetail of a carpen- 


existed, and he also discovers a melodious form of | ter. 


words, which once discovered, we ail acknowledge to 


In what circumstances is a woman that wears 


be in exact harmony with the beauty itself. There | stays?—Straightened circumstances. 


is alaw of beauty, depend upon it; and the pleasures 


When does :.z. M. R. display most physical strength? 


of the eyes and the imagination are in exact har- | —When he moves the house. 


mony with the words which the true poet selects. 


Why is the gamut like a gambling saioon?—Be- 


Confident in the veracity of his instincts, the man | cause it’s full of sharps and flats. 


of genius is yet only an exponent of law, and in no 


THE PRINCIPAL HAUNTS OF CaTs.—The purr- 


way above law. Hehas quicker perceptions, because | lieus of cities. 


it is necessary that sume should act as interpreters of 


partially-veiled truths. But he is not above’ law 


The fundamental laws of morality, sociality, honor— 


Why is a fast horse not a fine horse ?—Because he’s 
. | acoarser (courser). 
When is a literary work like smoke?—When it 


all the laws which bear upon his condition as amem- | comes in volumes. 


ber of suciety—are as true as the laws of beauty 


A A NEW DEFINITION OF “ Foot NovTEs,.”—Dane- 


which are his high delight, and the nubile instincts | ing tunes. 


which give him intellectual strength. 


Why is the money in a bank like the Atlantic Ca- 


That genius shouid be Bohemian, as the phrase | ble?—Because it’s taken in and paid out. 


goes, is assuredly a paradox. Genius is rightly a 


A MATRIMONIAL MEM.—How often do we find 


crown of glory to those who are possersed of it, not a | that a man’s better haif gives him no quarter! 


license for degradation. The possession of genius is 


Some men’s minds are so badly tumbled that they 


trust indeed, involving the responsibility of instruc- | can’t be made up. 


TO REMOVE STAINS FROM THE CHARACTER.—Get 


A crusty old bachelor says women should be spelt 


gray squirrel right on her arm, with a quick sharp | the ear like the sweet south breeze, to reconcile the | ewhim en. 


bark like ‘‘yirp! yirp!” said by drawing in your | contradictions, and supplement the researches of 


breath. Jennie screamed, and ran away. As for | 


the squirrel, he didn’t stay on her arm a moment; | * fresh fields and pastures new,” the man of genius 
but jumped to the ground, and ran along the field. | should be conscious of his high calling as a teacher 
Benny jumped down, and tricd to get ahead of him, | of high laws, and remember that the cloud-capped 
but did not succeed; and while he was gone, the | mountain which rears its heal nearest to the sun, 


other squirrels got away. 





to the trap, and then he and Jennie went home. 


People whe travel into cannibal countries are apt 


philosophy, or to lead the desponding and doubtful to | to be tarned into Indian meal. 


tioned to its height. 





If you were to ride upom a donkey, what fruit 
would you resem: ble ?— peur (pair). 

To THE LAnDiES.—If the servant girl were to an- 
nounce to you that your new head-dress had just ar- 


He came mournfully back | has a base upon the earth broad and firm, propor- | rived from the milliner’s, what plant would she 





probably mention ?—Cap's come (capsicum). 
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“Sagonyi's Ride to Death 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 





CHAPTER I. 


WHITE-COVERED bs 
wagon,drawn by slow-: : 
oxen, was ascending t!: 
even mountain path. 
or five men walked |. 
wag on, one of them wi 
his heavy whip in m. 
nous motion just ov 
backs of the animals 
whistling softly to him: 

Afar down the pat!: 
having commenced t! 
cent, were two gen! 
and a lady, all on 
back. There was th 
their appearance whi 
tokened the higher cu 
tion of the East—which showed tiem strang: 
this semi-civilization of far Missouri. 

Their faces showed the relationship between 
—that of father, son and daughter. The sam. 
of pride, yet unmingled with coldness, could 1 
tected in the contour of the three faces, in th: 
of head and neck. 

Marion Salisbury, tired of listening to the pl:. 
her father and brother, turned her horse a little 
and let him bite at the shrubs that caught : 
rider’s dress. With face turned toward the w 
ing sunlight, she lifted her hat to let the low-b: 
ing breeze cool the forehead heated by the long 
That motien revealed the queenly bead tha 
made ong ot the attractions in many a Boston 
ing-room. That mouth, with its short upper | 
capable of the sweetest as well as the most sai 
curve, was now quiet with a sweetness that se. 
half of hope and half of regret. Her brown ey: 
not wander, they were fixed in that gaze whic 
trays that the soul is not where the eye resteth, 

“T was tired; there is chance here for a; 
rest,” she was thinking. “I was sick of the ,; 
ures which could not enchain me; 1 believe | 
Inay come to long for them, but not until m 
have passed, and I grow weary of sulitude, as n 
society.” 

A sigh from the plains swept over the girl’s c! 
on its breath was the long, melodious ery of som 
whose note was strange and inexpressibly sw: 
the girl who listened. 

“The sweetest welcome I could have had,” 
mured Marion, her eyes drooping with some 
customed moisture as she heard. 

“Of what are you dreaming?” cried Walter 
bury, turning in his saddle, and looking at bis + 
* Come, buckle on thy endurance, and try the 
tain with us, Marion. Our baggage is rattling 
the other side by this time. Let us enter the 
in grand cavalcade, behind our goods and chat 
Mr. Salisbury was already somewhat in ay 
and Marion turned her horse up the path by th. 
of her brother, who looked with questioning g 
at her face. 

“You are not still mourning the loss of our 
tunes, Marion? You are not sorry that you 
with us?” 

“ Neither the one nor the other, Walter,” s} 
plied. “ You fletected a melancholy about m 
you? It is true, I do not feel joyous just at thi 
ment. The penetrating beauty of this hour da 
make me gay.” 

“ I contess to feeling a little sentimental, my 
said Walter, with a slight laugh. “If l were ay 
er now, I could fill my memory with such 
skeiches as should make me muster of all the be 
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